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The aim of rationalism and science is to make man content with his 
humanity and thus contradict Nature, baffling her evolution ; the 
aim of religion,—but not unhappily of the creeds and churches—is to 
further the great aim of Nature by pushing man towards his evolution. 


—Sri Aurobindo 
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of the General Conference of Unesco held in New Delhi in Nov. 1956. 


NATIONALISM IN INDIA 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Durinc the evolution of the nation the moral culture 
of brotherhood was limited by geographical boundaries, 
because at that time those boundaries were true. Now 
they have become imaginary lines of tradition divested 
of the qualities of real obstacles. So the time has come 
when man’s moral nature must deal with this great fact 
with all seriousness or perish. 

The first impulse of this change of circumstance has 
been the churning up of man’s baser passions of greed 
and cruel hatred. If this persists indefinitely, and 
armaments go on exaggerating themselves to unimaginable 
absurdities, and machines and store-houses envelop this. 
fair earth with their dirt and smoke and ugliness, then 
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it will end in a conflagration of suicide. Therefore — 
man will have to exert all his power of love and clarity © 
of vision to make another great moral adjustment | 
which will comprehend the whole world of men and 
not merely the fractional groups of nationality. The 
call has come to every individual in the present age 
to prepare himself and his surroundings for this dawn 
of a new era, when man shall discover his soul in 
the spiritual unity of all human beings. 

In my country we have been seeking to find out 
something common to all races which will prove their 
real unity. No nation looking for a mere political or 
commercial basis of unity will find such a_ solution 
sufficient. Men of thought and power will discover the 
spiritual unity, will realize it, and preach it. 

India has never had a real sense of nationalism. 
Even though from childhood I had been taught that 
idolatry of the nation is almost better than reverence 
for God and humanity, I believe I have outgrown that 
teaching, and it is my conviction that my countrymen 
will truly gain their India by fighting against the 
education which teaches them that a country is greater 
than the ideals of humanity. 

The educated Indian at present is trying to absorb 
some lessons from history contrary to the lessons of 
our ancestors. The East, in fact, is attempting to take 
unto itself a history which is not the outcome of its 
own. living. Japan, for example, thinks she is getting 
powerful through adopting Western methods but, after 
she has exhausted her inheritance, only the borrowed 
weapons of civilization .will remain to her. She will 
not have developed herself from within. 

Europe has her past. Europe's strength therefore 
lies in her history. We, in India, must make up our 
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minds that we cannot borrow other people’s history, 
and that if we stifle our own we are committing 
suicide. When you borrow things that do not belong 
to your life, they only serve to crush your life. 

And therefore I believe that it does India no good 
to compete with Western civilization in its own field. 
But we shall be more than compensated if, in spite of 
the insults heaped upon us, we follow our own destiny. 

We must know for certain that there is a future 
before us and that that future is waiting for those who 
are rich in moral ideals and not in mere things. And 
it is the privilege of man to work for fruits that are 
beyond his immediate reach, and to adjust his life, not 
in slavish conformity to the examples of some present 
success or even to his own prudent past, limited in 
its aspiration, but to an indefinite future bearing in 
its heart the ideals of our highest expectations. 

I am not against one nation in particular, but 
against the general idea of all nations. What is 
the nation ? 

It is the aspect of a whole people as an organized 
power. This organization incessantly keeps up _ the 
insistence of the population on becoming strong and 
efficient. But this strenuous effort after strength and 
efficiency drains man’s energy from his higher nature 
where he is self-sacrificing and creative. For thereby 
man’s power of sacrifice is diverted from his ultimate 
object, which is moral, to the maintenance of this 
organization, which is mechanical. Yet in this he feels 
all the satisfaction of moral exaltation and therefore 
becomes supremely dangerous to humanity. He feels 
relieved of the urging of his conscience when he can 
transfer his responsibility to this machine which is the 
creation of his intellect and not of his complete moral 
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personality. By this device the people which loves 
freedom perpetuates slavery in a large portion of the 
world with the comfortable feeling of pride of having 
done its duty; men who are naturally just can be 
cruelly unjust both in their act and their thought, 
accompanied by a feeling that they are helping the 
world to receive its deserts; men who are honest 
can blindly go on robbing others of their human 
rights for self-aggrandisement, all the while abusing the 
deprived for not deserving better treatment. We have 
seen in our everyday life even small organizations of 
business and profession produce callousness of feeling 
in men who are not naturally bad, and we can well 
imagine what a moral havoc it is causing in a world 
where whole peoples are furiously organizing themselves 
for gaining wealth and power. 

Nationalism is a great menace. It is the particular 
thing which for years has been at the bottom of India’s 
troubles. And inasmuch as we have been ruled and 
dominated by a nation that is strictly political in its 
attitude, we have tried to develop within ourselves, despite 
our inheritance from the past, a belief in our eventual 
political destiny. 

It was my conviction that what India most needed 
was constructive work coming from within herself. In 
this work we must take all risks and go on doing the 
duties which by right are ours, though in the teeth of 
persecution ; winning moral victory at every step, by our 
failure and suffering. We must show those who are over 
us that we have in ourselves the strength of moral power, 
the power to suffer for truth. Where we have nothing 
to show, we have only to beg. It would be mischievous 
if the gifts we wish for were granted to us at once, and 
I have told my countrymen, time and again, to combine 
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for the work of creating opportunities to give vent to our 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and not for the purpose of begging. 
Once again I draw your attention to the difficulties 
India has had to encounter and her struggle to overcome 
them. Her problem was the problem of the world in 
miniature. India is too vast in its area and too diverse 
in its races. It is many countries packed in one geogra- 
phical receptacle. It is just the opposite of what Europe 
truly is, namely, one country made into many. Thus 
Europe in its culture and growth has had the advantage 
of the strength of the many as well as the strength of 
the one. India, on the contrary, being naturally many, 
yet adventitiousy one, has all along suffered from the 
looseness of its diversity and the feebleness of its unity. 
A true unity is like a round globe, it rolls on, carrying 
its burden easily ; but diversity is a many-cornered thing 
which has to be dragged and pushed with all force. Be 
it said to the credit of India that this diversity was not 
her own creation ; she has had to accept it as a fact from 
the beginning of her history. In America and Australia, 
Europe has simplified her problem by almost extermina- 
ting the original population. Even in the present age 
this spirit of extermination is making itself manifest in 
the inhospitable shutting out of aliens by those who 
themselves were aliens in the lands they now occupy. 
But India tolerated difference of races from the first, and 
that spirit of toleration has acted all through her history. 
Her caste system is the outcome of this spirit of 
toleration. For India has all along been trying experi- 
ments in evolving a social unity within which all the 
different peoples could be held together, while fully 
enjoying the freedom of maintaining their own differences. 
The tie has been as loose as possible, yet as close as 
the circumstances permitted. This has produced some- 
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thing like a United States of.a social federation, whose 
common name is Hinduism. ee 

We must never forget in the present day that those 
people who have got their political freedom are not 
necessarily free, they are merely powerful. The passions 
which are unbridled in them are creating huge orga- 
nizations of slavery in the disguise of freedom. Those 
who have made the gain of money their highest end are 
unconsciously selling their life and soul to rich persons 
or to the combinations that represent money. Those who 
are enamoured of their political power and gloat over 
their extension of dominion over foreign races gradually 
surrender their own freedom and humanity to the 
organizations necessary for holding other peoples in 
slavery. In the so-called free countries the majority of 
the people are not free, they are driven by the minority 
to a goal which is not eyen known to them. This 
becomes possible only because people do not acknowledge 
moral and _ spiritual freedom as their object. They 
create huge eddies with their passions, and they feel 
dizzily inebriated with the mere velocity. of. their 
whirling movement, taking that to be freedom. But 
the doom which is wating to overtake them is as 
certain as death—for man’s truth is moral truth and 
+ his emancipation is in the spiritual life. 

The general opinion of the majority of the present- 
day nationalists in India is that we have come to a 
final completeness in our social and spiritual ideals, the 
task of the constructive work of society having been 
done several thousand years before we were born, and 
that now we are free to employ all our activities in 
the political direction. We never dream of blaming 
our social inadequacy as the origin of our present 


helplessness, for we have accepted as the creed of our 
/ 
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nationalism that this social system has been perfected 
for all time to come by our ancestors, who had the 
superhuman vision of all eternity and _ supernatural 
power for making infinite provision for future ages. 
Therefore, for all our miseries and shortcomings, we 
hold responsible the historical surprises that burst 
upon us from outside. This is the reason why we 
think that our task is to build a political miracle of 
freedom upon the quicksand of social slavery. In fact 
we want to dam up the true course of our own 
historical stream, and only borrow power from the 
sources of other peoples’ history. | 

Those of us in) India who have come under the 
delusion that mere political freedon will make us free 
have accepted their lessons from the West as the gospel 
truth and lost their faith in humanity. We must 
remember that whatever weakness we cherish in our society 
will become the source of danger in politics. The same 
inertia which leads us to our idolatry of dead forms in 
social institutions will create in our politics prison-houses 
with immovable walls. The narrowness of sympathy 
which makes it possible for us to impose upon a consi- 
derable portion of humanity the galling yoke of inferiority 
will assert itself in our politics in creating the tyranny 
of injustice. 

When our nationalists talk about ideals they forget 
that the basis of nationalism is wanting. The very people 
who are upholding these ideals are themselves the most 
conservative in their social practice. Nationalists say, 
for example, look at Switzerland, where, in spite of race 
differences, the people have solidified into a nation. Yet, 
remember that in Switzerland the races can mingle, they 
can intermarry, because they are of the same blood. In 
India there is no common birth-right. And when we 
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talk of Western Nationality we forget that the nations: 
there do not have that physical repulsion, one for the: 
other, that we have between different castes. Have we. 
an instance in the whole world where a people who a : 
not allowed to mingle their blood shed their blood for one 
another except by coercion or for mercenary purposes ? 
And can we ever hope that these moral barriers a tt 
our race amalgamation will not stand in the way of our 

political unity ?* 4 


*Courtesy Visvabharati Publications Dept. 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad reading his address to the meeting. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan addressing the gathering. 
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BUDDHISM AND OTHER PHILOSOPHIES 
By 


Pror. Dr. HELMUTH vON GLASENAPP 


Ir was not until the 17th century that a German 
philosopher obtained some knowledge of Buddhism. It 
was Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646—1716) who took 
a very keen interest in China, whose philosophy had 
just been made known to Europe by the works of French 
Jesuits. Leibniz drew from their books some points of 
the Buddhist doctrine as taught in the Chinese Empire. 
A wider range of knowledge we find with Immanuel 
Kant (1724—1804). Kant lived at a time when Buddhist 
texts had not yet been studied and translated by European 
scholars. In contradistinction to Kant the German 
philosophers of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were better informed about Buddhist philosophy. Thus 
we find with Schelling and Hegel some more detailed 
remarks on Buddhism, and in later times with Nietzsche 
and many other philosophers. An enthusiastic admirer of 
the great religion of the East was Arthur Schopenhauer 
(1788—1860). Since he was introduced to Indian Wisdom 
as a young man of 26 years of age until his death at the 
age of 72 he read almost every book published on 
Buddhism and came to the conviction that Buddha 
together with Plato and Kant was one of the three great 
illuminators of [the world. He was much influenced by 
Buddhist thought in framing his own system of metaphysics. 
He believed in a strong conformity of his doctrine with 
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that of the Buddha. So he wrote: “If I were to take the 
results of my philosophy as a yard-stick for the truth, I 
would concede to Buddhism the pre-eminence. of all 
religions of the world. In any case I can be happy to 
see that my teaching is in such great harmony with a 
religion which has the greatest number of adherents on 
earth.” There are, indeed, many points in which the 
German philosopher agrees with Buddhism; they both 
deny the existence of a personal God, they teach that 
neither a beginning nor an end of the cosmic process 
can be established. They both assume the existence of 
a plurality of world systems, they see no essential but 
only a gradual difference between men and animals and 
are therefore ardent advocates of the protection of animals 
against cruelty. They do not believe in permanent 
immortal souls and metempsychosis, but in a rebirth 
caused by the will (sanskara) which manifests itself in 
the doings of the previous existence. They both acknow- 
ledge a moral law (dharma) as the moving factor in 
the universe. Though they both have a_ pessimistic 
outlook on life, they are optimistic in so far as they are 
both convinced of the possibility of a liberation from the 
trammels of existence. Just as for Buddha so for Schopen- 
hauer too, the state of deliverance cannot be explained 
with the help of terms and words belonging to our world 
of phenomena. Schopenhauer’s system being an original 
and independent outcome of his own thinking, it differs, 
ofcourse, in many other points from Buddhism. This partly 
finds its reason in the fact that at the time of Schopen- 
hauer Buddhism was not yet sufficiently known in Europe. 

Schopenhauer was the greatest herald of Buddhist 
wisdom, ever arisen among the philosophers of the western 
world. His works had a deep influence on many other 
thinkers rendering them, in their turn, very keen on 
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studying the sacred writings of the Buddhist faith at least 
in translations. A remarkable witness of the overwhelming 
impression that Buddhism made on him are the following 
words of a great: musician, the famous composer Richard 
Wagner (1813—1883). He wrote: “Buddha’s teaching 
is such a grand view of life that every other one must 
seem rather small when compared to it. The philosopher 
with his deepest thoughts, the scientist with his largest 
results, the artist with his most extravagant imaginations, 
the man with the most open heart for everything that 
breathes and suffers, they all find their unlimited abode in 
this wonderful and incomparable conception of the world.” 

It is an uncontested fact that Buddhism has played a 
very prominent role in the realm of Indian Philosophy 
during the one thousand and five hundred years of its 
existence on the sub-continent. Not only because it 
produced a great variety of metaphysical systems, many 
of which belong to the most elaborate and sublime ones 
which the fertile Indian mind has ever created. But 
the contribution of Buddhism is still greater. Through 
its very existence it has compelled the Brahmanic and 
Jaina philosophers to defend their teachings and to 
improve and remodel them. The discussions kindled by 
the struggle waged between the Buddhist philosophy of 
permanent flux and the Upanishadic philosophy of 
an unchangeable being have raised Indian metaphysical 
thought to that high level which has gained it the 
admiration of the world. Since the celebrated passage 
in Majjhima-nikaya 22 where Buddha argues contro- 
versially against the doctrine of the Vedanta and Kathaka 
Upanisad 4, 14 where the Brahmins reject the Buddhist 
theories of dharmas, the antagonism between Vedanta 
and Buddhism permeates the whole history of Indian 
philosophy, just as the fight between the conception of 
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the world of Heraclitos and Permenides dominates Greek 
philosophy. As so often in similar cases, each of the 
two opponents has learned much from the other and taken 
over some of his ideas. To my mind the monistic 
Mahayana shows the deep influence which Vedanta has 
exerted on later Buddhism. On the other hand the lofty 
idealism of Yogavasistha, of Gaudapada and Sankara are 
indebted to Nagarjuna’s and Asanga’s theories on the 
unreality of the world. 

But the contribution of Buddhism to philosophical 
thought is not confined to India. Buddhism has been the 
originator and promoter of philosophy in many countries 
that had not yet developed a philosophy of their own 
when the doctrine of the Buddha reached them. Buddhism 
has stimulated the intelligentsia in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Kamboja, Laos, in Korea, Japan, Tibet and Mongolia 
to philosophical endeavours. In China too which already 
possessed a philosophy of a high level, Bnddhism has 
greatly developed the indigenous metaphysical thought. 
It is well known that Taoism, at least in its later phases, 
has been influenced by Buddhist theories. But also Confu- 
cianism is indebted to it. It seems to me that the founder 
of the Neo-Confucianist school, the celebrated Chu Hsi 
(1130—1200), though a staunch opponent of Buddhism, 
has much learned therefrom. And idealists such as Shao 
Yung (1011—1077) and Wang Yangmin (1472—1528) have 
deeply drawn from the fountain of Mahayana. Buddhism 
having had such an enormous direct and indirect influence 
on philosophical thought in the whole of Southern and 
Eastern Asia proves that it must have appealed in a high 
degree to Asian mentality. 

It is noteworthy that in contradistinction to the 
overwhelming importance Buddhism has had in _ the 
East, it has till now not been able to fertilize in a 
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comparable way thought in the West. The reason for 


this fact may have been that its sublime doctrines 
were not easy to understand for Westerns, though the 
emperor Asoka had already sent missions to the 
Greek kings. 

As far as our present knowledge goes, it was only 
gradually that Buddhism unveiled its essence to the 
Occident. We are indebted to the great English 
Indologist Henry Thomas Colebrooke for the first 
interpretation of the Buddhist theory that there is no 
transmigrating soul but nevertheless a rebirth caused by 
karmic influences. In the lecture “On Indian Sectaries’, 
read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
February 3, 1827, he said: “There is not an eternal 
soul, but merely succession of thought, attended with 
individual consciousness abiding within body”. 
Colebrooke also explained the “concatenation of causes 
and effects’ which link one existence with another. 
Though many European scholars have dealt with this 


crucial point of Buddhist metaphysics, it took many 


years of investigation before the true basis of this 
doctrine was elucidated. The two Russian scholars 
Theodore Stcherbatsky and his pupil Otto Rosenberg 
have shown that the doctrine of the “dharmas”, i.e. 
impersonal soul-forces is the central philosophical 
conception which is at the bottom of all Buddhist 
philosophical thought. The great Belgian Indologist 
La Vallee Poussin has dealt more minutely with the 
problem in his magnificent translation of Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharma-koga. We _ understand now why _ the 
celebrated stanza “Ye dharmah hetuprabhavah’ is the credo 
of all Buddhists. 

It is to be regretted that most European Indologists 
in former times have continued to occupy themselves 
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less with the doctrines of living Buddhism, as they. 


have been taught for over at least 2000 years, than 
with speculations on the doctrine that the Buddha may 
have taught. Many of these scholars have tried to 
show that Buddha’s own doctrine differed greatly from 
the doctrines that today form the basis of all Buddhist 
philosophy. It seems to me very improbable that 
Buddha was no philosopher at all, as some scholars 
think. For in a time in which—as the texts show—a 
very highly developed philosophical life was going on 
in Ancient India, Buddha would not have been able to 
win adherents from the philosophically trained Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas if he had not propounded a doctrine 
which could hold its own in view of the hair-splitting 
dialectics of materialists, agnostics, sceptics and the very 
elaborate systems of the Brahmans and Jains. Other 
scholars are of opinion that Buddha’s teaching was a 
special form of Vedanta and that the monks later on 
changed it to its present form. I do not think that 
this is probable. For to maintain this assertion it 
would be necessary to show in detail how the anaima- 
doctrine of the Buddhists has developed out of the 
alleged Gtma-doctrine of the Buddha. It will not do 
to quote some sayings of the Buddha unconnected with 
their context and to interpret them in the said manner. 
Nor is it to be understood that on the one side the 
texts at our disposal should be so reliable that the 
so-called true original Vedantic doctrine of the Buddha 
may be surmised therefrom, and that at the same 
time they should be so unreliable that most of their 
metaphysical contents have been fabricated by the 
monks of a later time. Nor do I understand what 
necessity there may have been for the Buddha to teach 
a particular new doctrine, when it was only a re-hash 
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of the Upanishadic teachings of his time. One may 
ask with Professor T. R. V. Murti in his excellent book 
The Central Philosophy of Buddhism on the Madhyamika 
system: “If the diman had been a cardinal doctrine 
with Buddhism, why was it so securely hidden under 
a bushel that even the immediate followers of the 
Master had no inkling of it ?” In my opinion, from the 
point of view of objective scholarship we may 
acknowledge that the real doctrine of the Buddha 
cannot be ascertained today because we do not possess 
manuscripts from his own hand nor were his teachings 
taken down on records. All we know of him was 
taken down in writing only four centuries after his 
Nirvana. If we cannot ascertain with absolute certainty 
the original doctrine of the Buddha, we may ask: 
what may it most probably have been? I think it 
most likely that his doctrine was, at least in its most 
essential points, a predecessor of what all Buddhists of 
today agree in. I can see two reasons for the Vedantic 
explanation of Buddha’s teachings. One is an emotional 
one: the Vedantist has the natural endeavour to 
harmonize the teachings of the great Gautama with a 
system which he thinks to be the most sublime in the 
world. I myself having written several works on 
Vedanta have the greatest esteem for it. I consider 
Vedanta to be one of the most grandiose philosophical 
conceptions ever originated in the world of thought. 
But this admiration for the Vedanta does not carry 
me, as an historian of Indian Philosophy, so far as 
to interpret Vedantic ideas into the Buddhist texts. 
The other reason why many scholars have tried to 
interpret the teachings of the Buddha in a Vedantic 
fashion is one of a view of history. It is an undoubted 
duty of an investigator of the history of Indian thought 
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to show the dependence of every new system on older 
ones preceding it, and to trace its very roots to 
contemporary ideas. Now, there is no possible doubt 
that the sublime teachings of the Upanishads were in 
existence before Buddha. As Buddha’s Nirvana in some 
respect resembles the Brahma of the Vedanta, it seems 
plausible to believe that Buddha was a sort of Vedantist. 
But this, in my opinion, is a delusion. For Buddha’s 
Nirvana is in no way like the Brahma, the absolute 
being which is the very foundation of the world or 
out of which everything that is has developed and came 
to existence. It is only that Nirvana is a state of 
peace, of rest, of calm in which it may be compared 
to one of the aspects of the Brahma. But there are 
many different systems in the world, the ultimate aim 
of which is such a state of redemption. But the several 
systems as such differ widely from advaita-Vedanta 
because they have a theistic basis as the Mohammedan 
and Christian mysticism or as Jainism which denies 
the existence of a world-ruling deity. For this reason, 
the reference to Vedanta carries no weight. One may, 
of course, argue that a similar need, or requirement 
is deeply rooted in many religious minds, but there is 
neither a necessity nor a possibility to trace all kinds 
of quietism to the same source. 

There is yet another deliberation which speaks 
against the exclusive dependence of Buddha’s teachings 
on that of the Upanishads. The Buddhism of the 
Theravadins and all the older schools is a_ pluralistic 
system. Now a pluralistic interpretation of the world 
was very common in Magadha, for Jainism was spreading 
there just at Buddha's time. As far as I know, nobody 
has ever tried to deduce Jainism from the Upanishads 
or to interpret its doctrine in a Vedantic manner. 
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I cannot therefore see any reasonable ground for assuming 
that Buddhism must have sprung from an Upanishadic 
fountain. In my work on the stages of development 
of Indian thought published in 1940, I have tried to 
trace the Buddhistic dharma-theory to antecedents in the 
Vedic time. For the Brahmanas and the Vedic texts 
teach a pluralism of substantial factors which have a 
strong similarity to Buddhist dharmas, for in that 
remote period of Indian thought qualities such as love, 
hatred, knowledge etc were considered as_ substances 
which had their own quasi-independent existence and 
were not regarded as inherent in any substance. Of 
course by this I do not mean that the dharmas of 
Buddhism are in any way identical with these archaic 
concepts of the epoch of the Brahmana texts. What 
I would suggest is only this that the Buddhist theory 
of dharmas may have arisen out of ideas that have 
their precursors in the Brahmana-time. Between the 
comparatively primitive and crude concepts of this 
archaic mode of thinking and the highly refined means 
of the Buddha, there lay centuries of philosophical 
development. It may be that between these two periods 
other thinkers were active in shaping and’ prefecting 
these ideas, and in this respect the Buddhist doctrine 
that there were Buddhas before Gautama may not be 
without foundation.* 


*From a lecture at the Unesco Symposium on Buddhism’s Contribu- 
tion to Philosophy, New Delhi, November 1956. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL SCIENCE AMONG THE 
ANCIENT ARABS 


By 


Pror. Dr. M. Z. Siwpigi, M.A., PH.D. (CANTAB) 


Ir is related that Caliph Hardn-al-Rashid (8th-9th cent.) 
suffered from some serious disease which baffled the 
talents of the practitioners of the Greek system of medicine 
in Baghdad. At last at the suggestion of one of his 
courtiers, a physician from India was called by the Caliph 
who was treated by him and cured of his disease. This 
was Manka (Manikya). He has been described as being 
well-versed in medical and other sciences of India, a 
successful practitioner of the healing art and a philosopher 
of saintly character, having a profound knowledge of 
the Indian as well as of the Persian (Pahlavi) language. 
The Caliph gave him rich rewards and bestowed upon 
him large properties. He must have also included him 
among the nobles of his court. There he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of Islamic religion and discussed its 
merits with the Muslim savants and ultimately was 
converted to Islam. He was attached to the hospital of 
the Barmecids and translated several books from Sanskrit 
into Persian or Arabic language. 

Another important Indian physician who lived at 
Baghdad simultaneously with Manka was Ibn Dhan 
(probably a descendant of Dhanapati). He was called 
to Baghdad by Yahya the Barmecid, and was appointed 
by him as the director of his hospital. At his suggestion 
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Ibn Dhan translated several Indian medical works into 
Persian or Arabic. 

A third important and successful practitioner of the 
healing art of India at Baghdad was Salih, the son or 
descendant of Bhela. He was converted to Islam at 
Baghdad during the Caliphate of Hardn-al-Rashid, but 
he does not appear to have held any official position, 
nor is he credited with the translation of any Indian 
medical work into Persian or Arabic. He was probably 
a private practitioner of his art in the metropolis of 
Islam. His name has been mentioned only in connection 
with the treatment of a cousin of Harun-al-Rashid, of 
which a graphic description has been given on the 
authority of eye-witnesses. 

Ibrahim, a cousin of Harun-al-Rashid, suffered from 
epilepsy. The Caliph’s personal physician Gabriel 
examined him and declared that the patient was sure 
to die within a few hours. The Caliph was greatly moved 
at the news, gave up his food and wept. His courtiers 
and attendants also felt highly grieved at his great sorrow. 
One of them suggested to him that Salih, the descendant 
of Bhela, who was as great a master of Indian medicine 
as Gabriel was of Greek medicine, might be called. The 
suggestion was accepted. The physician was called. He 
went to the residence of the patient, examined him and 
reported to the Caliph that the patient would never die 
of the present disease. He said that he would risk all 
that he possessed if the patient died of his present sickness. 
Soon after this the news of the patient’s death came. 
Preparations were made for his burial in the presence 
of the Caliph and his attendants and others including 
Salih. Salih strongly protested against all this. He 
affirmed with complete confidence that he was ready 
to demonstrate to the Caliph that the patient was alive 
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and he could cure him then and there. He actually 
demonstrated that Ibrahim was still living by pricking 
a needle in his left thumb at which Ibrahim withdrew 
his hand. After this at the advice of Salih, Ibrahim 
was removed out of his coffin, bathed and put in his 
usual dress. Then Salih blew some medicated snuff into 
the nose of the patient. After about ten minutes his 
body quivered and he sneezeed, sat up, and kissed the 
hands of the Caliph who inquired from him as to 
what had happened to him. He replied that he had 
slept such a sound sleep as he had never done before. 
And he dreamt that a dog had bitten in his left thumb 
which pained even after he had sat up. Besides these 
three distinguished Indian physicians, there must have 
been at Baghdad several others of them also ; but we have 
no information about them. 

The Arab scholars however, knew not only their 
contemporary Indian savants and physicians who lived 
at Baghdad, but they had also acquired some information 
about some of the most famous contemporary Indian 
physicians and masters of sciences. Arabic writers 
mention many of them along with the names of the 
famous works composed by them on medicine, philosophy, 
astronomy, astrology etc. 

Indian medical works rendered into Pahlavi and 
Arabic during the Abbasid Caliphate included Charaka, 
Susruta, the Astangahrdaya, the Nidana, the Siddhayoga, 
and a number of other works on diseases of women 
and their treatment, poisons and their antidotes, on 
drugs, medicaments, intoxicants, nervous diseases etc. 

The account of the translation of Greek and Indian 
Medical works into Arabic before the middle of the 
9th century shows that by this time the Arabic 
writers had at their disposal, not only most of the 
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Greek medical works but also most of the important 
Indian medical works. But a study of the independent 
works of the Arabic writers on medical science shows 
that whereas they were thoroughly influenced by the 
Greek system, the influence of the Indian writers on 
them was confined to therapeutics and medicaments 
only. The Greek medical theories were adopted by 
them in their entirety, but the medical theories of the 
Indians did not appeal to them. The names of Charaka 
and Susruta are very sparingly mentioned by them, 
and the Astangahrdaya and the Middna are referred to, 
so far as I know, by only two of them. 

Abu Sahl ‘Ali bin Rabban-al-Tabari has given at 
the end of his book the Firdausul Hikmat (Paradise of 
Wisdom, completed in 850 A.D.) a short account of 
the whole system of Indian medicine on the basis of 
four important Indian medical works viz. Charaka, 
Susruta, the Nidana, and the Astangahrdaya, and has 
referred to the book of an Indian woman medical 
writer, from which he has given the prescriptions for 
some uterine affections. 

After ‘Ali b. Rabban, his distinguished and reputed 
pupil al-Razi who is considered to be the greatest 
Muslim physician and chemist, quoted the above- 
mentioned Indian medical works together with several 
others, in many of his books particularly in his Magnum 
Opus, al-Hdwi’, the “Continens” which was published 
after the death of the author. It is a gigantic book 
in eleven big volumes. “It contains,’ says Neubgurger, 
“an astounding mass of extracts (mostly literal) from 
Greeco-Arabic and Indian literature.....It is only an 
immense collection of excerpts and original notes 
which might have served as the groundwork for a 
methodically carried out encyclopaedia of medicine”. 
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Ibn Abi Usaybia says that he found in al-Hawi and 
other works of al-Razi, quotations from a large number 
of Indian medical books. After ‘Ali and al-Razi, the 
Arabic medical writers seldom if ever, made any reference 
to Indian medical works excepting Charak and Susruta 
to which some of them referred in connection with 
drugs and medicaments. But the Persian books produced 
in India appear to have been largely influenced by 
the Indian system of medicine. 
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VIVEKANANDA—HIS INFLUENCE IN THE 
AWAKENING OF MODERN INDIA 


By 
G. L. MEHTA 


In order. to evaluate the contribution which Swami 
Vivekananda has made to the evolution of New India, 
it is necessary to remind ourselves of the times in which 
he lived and worked. India was then in a state of 
ferment. Vivekananda was born only six years after 
India’s first revolutionary movement of independence in 
1857. The national upsurge, however, was much wider 
than the political struggle. The second half of the nine- 
teenth century was marked by activities of social and 
religious reform. Some reformist movements like the 
Brahmo Samaj in Bengal laid emphasis on the unity of 
God and discarded idol worship ; it carried on a crusade 
for removal of social evils and for elevating the 
status of women. Others like the Arya Samaj in 
the north sought to go back to the pristine purity of 
the ancient scriptures and strove to attain the ideal of 
an Indian nationality. The Indian National Congress 
which became the spearhead of the national struggle for 
independence was also established during these days. 

It was in these times of turmoil and unrest that 
Vivekananda came under the influence of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, a poor priest in a temple near Calcutta, 
and became in due course the standard bearer of the 
master’s teachings. Ramakrishna had scarcely any formal 
education and led an intensely spiritual life in splendid 
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isolation. He had deep faith in the inherent truth of 
all religions and tested his belief by performing 
religious exercises in accordance with thc practice and 
usage not ouly of different Hindu sects, but also of 
Christianity and Islam. His broad catholicity, mysticism 
and spiritual ecstasy attracted considerable attention of 
the people. But he lived and died a lonely spiritual 
devotee, unknown except to small groups of disciples 
and followers. 

But Vivekananda was not only a disciple, he was 
an exponent and interpreter. His learning, eloquence, 
zest and energy and his wonderful personality gathered 
round him a band of followers which included the rich 
and the poor, intellectuals and illiterate, his own country- 
men and foreigners. 

In Vivekananda, patriotic and religious impulses 
aroused a supreme desire to uplift the manhood of India 
with a view to restoring India to a self-respecting place 
in the comity of nations. He believed that India had 
a definite contribution to make to the peace and progress 
of the world, but before she could do so, she had to 
win recognition from other nations by raising her own 
status. India could co-operate for the common good by 
eradicating poverty, by redressing social wrongs, and by 
developing her inherent strength. For this purpose, the 
people of India had to draw their inspiration from her 
ancient heritage. For the first time in the modern age, 
he boldly proclaimed before the world the cultural 
tradition and the spiritual qualities of Hindu civilization, 
the greatness of her past, and the aspirations for her 
future. Instead of being apologetic or exhibiting a 
sense of inferiority which marked the attitude of many 
Indians in those days towards western culture and civili- 
zation, a refreshing courage and a consciousness of innate 
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strength marked Vivekananda’s utterances. This, com- 
bined with a burning patriotic zeal,made him an 
embodiment of the ideals of a resurgent Indian nation. 
He was, in the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, ‘the first 
Hindu whose personality won demonstrative recognition 
abroad for India’s ancient civilization and for her new- 
born claim to nationhood.’ 

Vivekananda was not a politician. He did not fight 
any political battles nor did he participate in civic 
and legislative bodies. He was primarily a religious 
reformer, but he propounded the fundamentals and 
emphasized the verities which years later were reinforced 
by Mahatma Gandhi and became in many ways the 
beacon light of the national renaissance. As Prime 
Minister Nehru has observed, ‘Vivekananda was one of 
the great founders of the modern national movement 
of India, and a great number of people who took more 
or less. active part in that movement later on drew their 
inspiration from him’. 

It is not easy to determine the way in which 
Vivekananda has influenced modern India nor to detail 
the spheres in which his influence has been felt. Such 
influence as a man like Vivekananda exercised was 
subtle and imperceptible, for the work of a spiritual 
teacher is concerned with the minds and hearts of men, 
not with institutions and laws. The footprints which a 
great man leaves on the sands of time are not always 
visible to the ttaked eye. Nevertheless, Vivekananda’s 
inspiration and work abide. I shali attempt to deal only 
with some aspects of the impact of his personality and 
work. 

The national movement of India, particularly after 
Gandhiji became its leader, has been not merely national 
in its aims and temper, but also democratic and social 
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in its outlook. From 1931, when the Indian National 
Congress in its session at Karachi laid down the broad 
principles on which the Constitution of India was to be 
framed until its recent session at Avadi in Madras in 
1955, the emphasis of the Indian movement has been 
on the building up of a welfare state through improvement 
in the condition of the masses and the evolution of an 
equalitarian society by democratic means. And here is 
what Vivekananda, known as the ‘cyclonic Hindu’, had to 
say on this subject on different occasions : 

‘The only hope of India is from the masses....He 
who sees God in the poor, in the weak, and in the 
diseased really worships Him. He who has served and 
has helped one poor man, seeing God in him, without 
thinking of his caste, creed or race, or anything, with 
him God is more pleased than He is with the man who 
sees Him only in temples....Do you love your fellow- 
men ? Where should you go to seek for God—are not 
all the poor, the miserable, the weak, gods? Why not 

I consider that the great national 
sin is the neglect of the masses, and that is one of the 
causes of our downfall. No amount of politics will be 
of any avail until the masses in India are once more 
well-fed, and well-cared for.’ 

Again and again, Vivekananda said that religion 
had to be translated into our daily life and practice, 
that it should remove tyrannies and privileges and 
barriers. He firmly believed that the’ noblest way to 
serve God was through the service of man, that temples 
should not become ivory towers. The term Daridra 
Narayana (to signify the dignity of the poor) which 
Gandhiji popularized was Swami  Vivekananda’s 
expression ; it embodied his faith in and compassion 
for the weak, the humble, and the lowly. The most 
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practical form which Vedanta should take, said 
Vivekananda, was the uplift of the mass of people. In 
this he was truly the forerunner of Gandhiji. ‘An 
empty stomach’, Vivekananda once remarked, ‘is no good 
for religion’. It was he, too, who observed that ‘God 
comes to the poor in the form of bread’. I think we 
should constantly remind ourselves of these words now 
when we are involved in conflicts of creeds and wars 
between rival ‘isms’. We have to act up to the ideals 
of a true democracy ; we have to rid the world of dire 
poverty and want; we have to bring some ray of hope 
and cheer in countless lives immersed in squalor and 
misery. And this we have to do irrespective of 
communism or capitalism. The world can no more be 
half-starving and half-overfed than it can be half-free 
and half-slave. A ‘free world’ cannot be based on 
hungry stomachs, ignorant minds, and idle hands. To 
meet Vivekananda’s challenge in constructive terms is 
the supreme task of statesmanship today. 

India’s political system and constitutional structure 
are squarely based on principles of secularism. The 
Fundamental Rights laid down in the Constitution 
prohibit discrimination against any citizen on grounds 
only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth, and 
prevent the imposition of any disability or restriction 
on such grounds. Complete religious freedom is assured 
to all citizens of India. This is the corner-stone of 
New India. Hindu-Muslim unity was one of the ideals 
for which Gandhiji strove and, indeed, it was in 
vindicating this ideal that he sacrificed his very life. 
Throughout his life, Vivekananda laid stress on brother- 
hood and tolerance. In his famous address to the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, he said : ‘Sectarianism, 
bigotry, and its horrible descendant, fanaticism, have 
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long possessed this beautiful earth. They have filled the 
earth with violence, drenched it often and often with 
human blood, destroyed civilization, and sent whole 
nations to despair’. Indeed, ke realized that social 
barriers could not be sanctioned by religious tenets. 
‘India’s doom was sealed the very day the caste system 
was invented and stopped free communion with one 
another....No man, no nation can hate others and 
live’. For he believed like his great master that different 
religions are but diverse ways leading to the same goal. 
As the Vedanta proclaims: ‘He is one, but the sages 
describe Him differently’. 

Although a true nationalist, Swami Vivekananda 
was not narrow in his outlook or parochial in his 
approach. It is remarkable that over sixty years ago 
he had what we today call an international outlook. 
‘Even in politics and sociology, problems that were 
national twenty years ago can no longer be solved on 
national grounds only’, he observed. ‘They are assuming 
huge proportions, gigantic shapes. They can only be 
solved when looked at in the broader light of international 
grounds. International organizations, international 
combinations, international laws are the cry of the day. 
There cannot be any progress without the whole world 
being based on Truth and Justice. It is becoming 
every day clearer that the solution of any problem can 
never be attained on racial, national, or narrow grounds. 
Every idea has to become broad till it covers the 
whole of this world, every aspiration must go on 
increasing till it has engulfed the whole of humanity— 
I am thoroughly convinced that no individual or nation 
can live by holding itself apart from the community 
of others. Colonialism breeds exclusiveness. This is the 
main cause of the degradation of Man today. All 
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nations must get back into the world-current. Motion 
is the sign of life’. How true these words are today 
so many years after they were spoken! With 
Vivekananda, however, internationalism was not a slogan 
or an instrument of power politics, but an expression 
of his innate sense of human brotherhood. 

It is of interest to note that long before Gandhiji, 
Vivekananda emphasized not only the vital importance 
of truthfulness in all human activities, but also stressed 
the need of fearlessness and even the principle of 
non-aggression. When Gandhiji returned to India from 
South Africa in 1915, what pained him most was a 
lack of moral strength among people ; he was oppressed 
by the atmosphere of cowardice and fear. Gandhiji 
thought this to be the worst evil of the foreign rule, 
worse even than economic exploitation, since it corroded 
the souls of men and women and robbed them of their 
human dignity. He, therefore, tried to instil fearlessness 
among his people so that they might stand erect and 
upright before social tyrants, oppressive landlords, and 
arrogant rulers. 

But it is not only individual fear that matters. 
We live today in an age of fear; the richer are more 
afraid than the poorer, the more powerful nations are 
in greater terror than the weaker ones. Measures of 
security seem only to increase the feeling of insecurity 
all round. Atomic power accentuted our apprehensions, 
bringing the whole world under a shadow. Fear is at 
the root of much of the world’s troubles today and has 
involved us in a terrible race in production of nuclear 
weapons which, if we are not prudent, can only end 
in universal disaster. Vivekananda proclaimed : ‘Be not 
afraid of anything...It is fear that is the great cause 
of misery in the world. It is fear that is the greatest 
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of all superstitions. It is fear that is the cause of our 
woes, and it is fearlessness that brings heaven even 
in a moment’. 

So, too, about non-aggression. He once said, 
‘There is no virtue higher than non-injury. Non-injury 
has to be attained by him who would be free. No one 
is more powerful than he who has attained perfect 
non-injury’. This, indeed, has been the teaching of all 
great religions. This conception of non-aggression was 
later translated by Gandhiji into the principle of non- 
violence, and its wise application in the international 
sphere is the only hope for human survival.* 

















*From the inaugural Annual Vivekananda Memorial Lecture founded 
by the University of Chicago. 
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INDIA IN ANCIENT YUGOSLAV LITERATURE 
AND ART 


By 


SVETOZAR Rapojcic 


Mysterious, far away India interested much our people 
in the Middle Ages. Vague news in that Age about 
the country, its people, animals and fruits contained 
however, scarecely a grain of truth. People only knew 
for sure that India was behind distant Persia and that 
it was immense and rich. In the imagination of the 
medieval man it occupied the ‘eastern part’ of the world ; 
thanks to the few navigators who sailed to India it 
was certain that the sun shone there in the same way 
‘as with us. In this strange mixture of fancy and 
imagination, which appeared for centuries in geographical 
works of the Middle Ages, India was the most remote 
from the real world. Because of this particular quality 
of being ‘a dreamland’, India was, on the whole the same 
in all the literatures of the European peoples in the 
Middle Ages. 

Fantastic India was not a creation of the naive 
ignorance of the medieval man. Strange stories about 
India appeared already in the antiquity, which were to be 
repeated later on again and again. In the fourth century 
B.C., the Greek historian Ctesias wrote an uncritical, naive 
and curious work about India, almost a tale, in which 
strange Indian animals were described. Ctesias’ texts 
have been better preserved in subsequent tradition than 
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Aristotle’s scientific researches on animals of the Far East. 
Fantastically rich men from India in the medieval stories 
were also familiar to ancient Romans. India was to 
them the native country of very rich men. In a Roman 
comedy, the prince of the tale appears as ‘King of India’, 
Indian motifs in our medieval culture are frequent. 
They appear in different branches of literature and art, 
sometimes concerning India as a whole, but more often 
however, in fragments and in places one would least 
expect them. For our ancestors, the main sources of 
information about India were the ‘Christian Topography’ 
written by Cosmas Indicopleustes, the story of the Indian 
Empire, and the romance of Alexander the Great. 

About 547 A.D. Cosmas, a merchant of Alexandria, 
wrote his Topography which, in its first version, consisted 
of only five books. India is described in the last two 
books which were added probably much later. Our 
translation from the original Greek appeared in the 15th 
century. The most beautiful Serbian manuscript of 
Cosmas’ work was written in 1649 in the monastery of 
the Holy Trinity near Plevlje. The India of the last. two 
books of Cosmas’ Topography belongs almost to the realm 
of fancy. In this Topography, monsters have often been 
described, which arose in the lively imagination of the 
author as being born of crossing between real animals. 
The truth is distorted and stress is laid upon personal 
experience, as in sportsmen’s tales. For instance, a 
monster is represented which resembles both the elephant 
and the boar; and to make it more probable, the 
caption explains: “I saw an elephantlike boar and I 
ate it”. : 

The most complete description of this imaginary 
India in our medieval literature is to be found in the 
romance of Alexander the Great, in the chapters where 
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the campaign of India is described. Hard battles 
against Porus, emperor of India, are particularly described 
in detail. Beside various exaggerations, a detail is 
mentioned there which truly corresponded to real Indian. 
life, viz. elephants trained for combat with “towers” 
upon their back. Of the aptitude of Indians for war, 
we are informed by fragments on the Trojan War in 
the Chronicle of Constantine Manasses, which also was 
translated into Serbian in the Middle Ages. According 
to this text, Indians ‘with a black face’ took part in 
the battle of Troy led by Emperor Tavtant (Tantana, 
in the Greek text). The ‘black men’, either Ethiopians, 
Arabs or Indians, were considered as_ particularly 
dangerous in medieval novels. The single combat 
between Alexander the Great and the Indian emperor 
Porus is described in the romance of Alexander the 
Great as one of the most dangerous moments in the 
life of the young Macedonian monarch. It is interesting 
that the description of the single combat is almost 
literally repeated with other names in the well-known | 
folk-song ‘Prince Marko and Musa Kesedzija’. With 
great effort, by ruse, Alexander vanquishes Porus. 
Porus dies in this combat and Alexander enters the 
Indian capital, Indipolis. The description of Porus’ 
palace exceeds all limits: its walls are of gold, the roof 
is golden, all the columns are of gold and decorated 
with pearls and precious stones. Golden statues and 
reliefs represent the twelve months (‘in human figure’), 
the combats of all the great emperors etc. To give an 
idea of the manner in which Alexander's booty is 
described, it is enough to quote this detail : 10,000 lions 
and 20,000 leopards. 

It is not only conquerors who wandered in this land 
which glittered with gold and was suffocated with its 
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riches. According to some apocryphal stories, even the 
Apostles went to India. To the naive authors of these 
stories, India was, as a heathen land, a centre of grave 
sins against one’s fellowmen. The poets of our folk-songs 
in composing their own Persian letters in order to 
scourge the vices of the native milieu, made use of poetic 
license and placed the immorality of the subjugated 
Serbian population into India, the land of malediction. 
This unchristian India was a hard field for the Apostles, 
According to a Serbian manuscript from the 14th 
century, the apocryphal life of St. Thomas contains a 
detailed description of the way in which the incredulous 
Apostle converted, with many difficulties, the Indian 
people to Christianity. Completely fictitious stories about 
the experience of St. Thomas in the East were familiar 
already to our ancient writer Theodosius, who compared 
the activity of St. Thomas in India to the life of St. 
Sava on Mount Athos. Thomas’ journey to India is 
described also in well-known apocryphal stories about 
the death of the Virgin. In the description of the events 
preceding the funeral of the Virgin, it is said that 
Thomas was late because he was far away in India. 
As all the Apostles—according to the same story—had 
at their disposal the quickest vehicle, the clouds, they 
flew back and arrived in time; only Thomas was so 
far away that his cloud was late for the funeral. Still 
—this story goes on—Thomas met the Virgin in the 
air at the moment of her Assumption. The episode of 
Thomas’ journey from distant India has been often 
represented in our frescoes from the 14th century. 

In both geographic and entertaining works of medieval 
literature, India has been described mostly by people 
who knew little about this land and invented pretty much. 
Much more interesting are the original elements of Indian 
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culture, which reached the Mediterranean world in the 
Middle Ages. The rich Indian literature appeared 
early also in Europe in the Middle Ages. Parts of the 
Panchatantra and the complete life of Buddha, in the 
the form of the life of St. Barlaam and Josaphat, came 
into Serbian literature from India. Through the Byzantine 
literature we received a collection of didactic stories 
entitled ‘Stephanit and Ichnilat’; they are parts of the 
Panchatantra, in which the educator of the sons of an 
Indian emperor tells didactic stories to his pupils. The 
extent to which these stories proved interesting to our 
people is evident from the fact that even in the 18th 
century, Matija Reljkovic imitated them. Of course, 
he did not do it in accordance with our medieval texts, 
but in accordance with a French translation from the 
Persian version of the same work. Different stories from 
ths Panchatantra have also been separately translated. 
from Byzantine texts into Serbian. The story of the 
serpent in a collection of the Despot Stephan Lazarevic, 
is exactly the fifth story of the third book of the 
Panchatantra. 

The most interesting borrowing from India in our 
medieval literature is at any rate the life of two saints, 
who never existed, the life of St. Berlaam and of his 
disciple Josaphat. 

An article in the “Journal des Debats” of July 26, 
1859 caused a great sensation among cultured people 
of that time. Edouard Laboulaye, a writer who was 
much interested in our literature and translated our 
folk-stories, maintained that the popular medieval legend 
relating to the Christian saints Barlaam and Josaphat 
was after all the life of Buddha. Subsequent researches 
showed that Laboulaye’s assertion is true. An Indian 
book relating to Buddha had been adapted to the needs 
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of the Christians, probably in the 6th century. Owing 
to an ordinary plagiarism, Buddha appeared in the 
Christian calendar with the orthodox as St. Joasaph and 
with the Catholic as St. Josaphat. Even in the Christian 
legend, the life of Buddha remained on the whole unaltered. 
This legend tells how the Indian emperor Avenir had 
a son named Josaphat, how the young prince, influenced 
by his master, the hermit Barlaam, began to hate this 
world, and how he himself became a hermit after his 
father’s death. 

In the Middle Ages, the didactic stories told by 
Barlaam to the prince were particularly popular ; they 
have been often copied separately, as independent texts. 
The stories from this legend of Indian origin were 
introduced into nearly all the literatures of civilized 
peoples. The legend of Barlaam and Josaphat was 
translated also into ancient Slav. To the Serbs, the 
story of the Indian prince was familiar already at the 
beginning of the 13th century. The frescoes in the 
principal church of the monastery of Studenica show the 
figures of the two principal heroes of the legend of 
Barlaam and Josaphat. A recently discovered inscription 
has shown that St. Sava was particularly in the painting 
of the church of the Virgin in the monastery of Studenica. 
The presence of ‘Indian’ saints is easily explained by 
this fact; St. Sava wanted evidently to show in the 
company of great saints represented in the central part 
of the church a monk of royal blood, because he himself 
was a prince. One hundred years later, in 1309, in the 
frescoes of the cathedral at Prizren, there appeared again 
a scene from the legend of the Indian prince. On the 
second floor of the bell-tower of the cathedral at Prizren 
is painted an unusual scene which looks quite puzzling 
at first sight. On the thin branch of a tree a man is 
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hanging, upon whom rushes a _ phantastic animal, a 
unicorn. This man in danger is described in detail in 
a story relating to the legend of Prince Josaphat ; the 
same man hanging on a tree, a symbol of the ‘transitori- 
ness of pleasures of this world’, is represented in the great 
basilica of St. Demetrius at Saloniki. 
Stories from the legend of the Indian prince spread 
particularly by means of illustrated, commented psalters. 
The same scene which has been represented in the 
cathedral at Prizren is to be found in the famous Serbian 
psalter of Munich from the end of the 14th century. 
This scene appears later in Russian psalter from the end 
of the 14th century, as an illustration of psalm 143. 
Buddha’s life, in this Christianised version, became 
at the end of the 14th century the favourite model of 
hesychastai, monks who belonged to the strongest religious 
movement in the late Byzantine Empire. The famous 
hesychastes, polemic and writer, Gregorius Palamas, was 
a particular admirer of St. Josaphat. In the church of 
St. Demetrius at Saloniki, one fresco representing 
Gregorius Palamas in company of the holy prince Josaphat 
has been preserved. John Cantacuzenus, Emperor of 
Byzantium and known writer, also a protector of Palamas, 
took the name of Josaphat when he became monk in 
1354. The last of the Memanjides, Prince John, Emperor 
Dusan’s nephew, was also inspired by the example of St. 
Josaphat. He became monk in 1381 under the name of 
Josaphat. A miniature in the manuscript of a work of 
the emperor John Cantacuzenus, now at the National 
Library in Paris, shows best to what extent Buddha, as 
the Christian hermit Josaphat, was revered in the second 
half of the 14th century in the Christian East. This 
Paris manuscript contains a double portrait of the author, 
within the same frame John is represented, at left, as 
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the emperor of Byzantium in Imperial robe, and, at right, 
as the monk Josaphat in the modest black gown of a 
hermit. It is rather difficult to understand now that a 
borrowing from Buddhist literature was able to inspire 
men who created the history of their own times, as 
monarchs, polemics and writers. 

Indian motifs in our medieval culture are quite 
varied. The naively depicted figure of the Emperor 
Porus, inspired by the romance of Alexander the Great, 
in the monastery of Temska, inspired folk-stories. The 
‘tree of life’ in the cathedral at Prizren, borrowed from 
the stories of the life of St. Josaphat, influenced at all 
events the spiritual life of citizens of the ancient capital 
of the Nemanjides. The most active minds of the late 
Byzantine literature were interested in the complete text of 
the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat. If it is ever possible to 
speak of ‘fruitful illusions’, India in our medieval literature 
was really a source of curious inspirations which influenced 
the decisions of important historical personalities and 
which fecundated the imagination of writers, painters, 
and composers of folk-songs and folk-tales. 

The tale about India grew in the imagination of 
all European peoples, from ancient Greeks onwards to 
the end of the Middle Ages. This illusion which crystal- 
lised for centuries, was embellished and exaggerated in 
the domain of art, it was a constant hyperbola. In the 
early days of modern European culture, in the Middle 
Ages, it was the land of every possible poetic license, 
exactly that land of which the ‘guslar’ sings to our 
peasants : 

I shall bring you to India 

Where the mint grows up to the knees of horses 
And the clover-grass up to the shoulders, 
Where the sun never sets.... 
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Without differing much from the others in 
exaggerating India’s strange particularities, our people, 
however, described it in their own way, as a paradise 
for shepherds. So it happened that the India of our 
ancient literature and art resulted, in its original and 
natural end, in the India of our folk-songs. 





SHIVAJI 
By 


Pror. R. V. OrurRKAR, M.A. 


Foreicn historians of the early nineteenth century usually 
described Shivaji as a freebooter and a leader of a robber 
state. They attributed the rise of the Marathas to an 
accident similar to the sudden conflagration that is often 
seen in the Sahyadri hills during summer. Fortunately, 
this attitude has given place to a more sober judgement 
based upon well documented evidence. Shivaji’s foreign 
biographers of the twentieth century, Rawlinson and 
Kincaid have written in complimentary terms about the 
personal qualities of the great hero; but they too did 
not go deep enough to understand the true mission of 
his life and therefore have not been able to estimate 
his place in Indian History. A careful study of his 
life against the background of the times in which he 
lived would show that Shivaji stood in defence of the best 
traditions of Indian Culture when they were in danger 
of being subverted by the violent outburst of religious 
intolerance and fanaticism among the Muslim rulers, in 
spite of the valiant efforts of the Rajputs in the North 
and the Vijayanagar kings in the South to prevent the 
catastrophe. 

Born in c. 1630 A.D. Shivaji started his career as a 
youth entrusted to the care in Poona of Dadaji Kondadev 
who looked after the jahagir of his father, Shahaji, who 
had to remain far away at Bangalore in the service 
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Shivaji ( 1630-1680 ) 


of the Adilshahi kingdom. This was a territory on the 
borderland of the Mughal dominion and was the scene 
of constant warfare and unsettlement. In this land, for 
some time,-there was no rule of law, no authority that 
could administer justice, and no power that could assure 
security to the rayat. Dadaji applied himself to improve 
this state of affairs and laid down a sound land revenue 
system, and made young Shivaji sit by his side as he 
looked after the judicial and administrative work in the 
jahagir. Dadaji died in 1646, when Shivaji took his 
place and continued to carry out the reforms on the same 
lines. People were encouraged to clear the jungles, raise 
crops and revive the village panchayats. They were 
further assured that the authorities would not take from 
them anything more than whatever be due according to 
law. This persistent effort to foster the rule of law and 
create an atmosphere of security endeared him to his 
people. Jijabai, the mother of Shivaji, narrated stories from 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata which made significant 


6 
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impressions upon his imaginative mind. The need of the 
hour was not simply good administration but a correct 
ideology behind it. Shivaji came to the conclusion that 
only by the establishment of an independent Maratha 
state, could he hope to become the master of the situation. 

He proceeded with caution and rallied the Maratha 
chiefs round him one by one. The villages were astir 
with a new idea of establishing a Maratha State. One 
Patil spoke to another and the idea gained ground. 
Shivaji’s magnetic personality impressed upon them that 
the Muslims could no longer be depended upon. Shivaji 
had no quarrel with Muslims as individuals or as a 
community. He treated the Muslim places of worship 
with veneration but he desired the end of Muslim 
political power. The Mughal Emperors followed a policy 
by which non-Muslims could live only by sufference. 
The southern Muslim powers, although probably less 
fanatical in their outlook, did not possess any vigour to 
survive and were sure to fall a victim to the ever expanding 
Mughal authority sooner or later. Aurangzeb in the 
course of his governorship of the Deccan as a Prince 
firmly followed the policy of bringing about the extinction 
of the Adilshahi and Kutbashahi kingdoms and but for 
the intervention of Dara, he would have succeeded. 

These events had a profound impression upon the 
mind of Shivaji who could comprehend the magnitude of 
the danger that was coming over the country. He began 
by making as the base of his operations a tract of land 
bounded by the sea on one side and fortified by an 
impregnable wall of the Sahyadri on the other. The 
region was not easily accessible to the Mughals who were 
powerless at sea and had not the aptitude of fighting in 
the hills. While still engaged in consolidating his position 
in that region, Shivaji brought the recalcitrant Mores 
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of Javali under his control by means which could only 
be defended on the theory of the end justifying the means. 
The Adilshahi court at Bijapur had to take notice of 
Shivaji’s growing aggression and despatched Afzal Khan 
on that mission. Shivaji showed all the skil of a clever 
strategist in overpowering his formidable foe who had 
come with the avowed intention of taking Shivaji dead 
or alive to the court of Bijapur. Subsequent efforts of 
the Bijapur state to curle the growing power of Shivaji 
proved equally unsuccessful. By this time Shaista Khan, 
the maternal uncle of Aurangzeb came to the south as 
Governor of the Deccan. The Adilshahi Court thought 
it better to placate Shivaji by recognising his independent 
position, because they had to make preparations for facing 
the greater danger of Shaista Khan. 

For the next ten years and more, Shivaji turned his 
attention to the Mughals. A bold surprise night attack 
on Shaista Khan created such consternation and panic 
in the Mughal camp that the Khan had to be recalled. 
He was replaced by Diler Khan and Jaisingh who 
resolutely captured one fort after the other belonging to 
Shivaji, till at last Shivaji sued for peace promising to 
part with 24 important fortresses out of 36. This was 
a critical moment in his life, but Shivaji bided his time 
and adopted a policy of entering into the service of the 
Mughal power. Shivaji was induced to go to Agra 
to meet Aurangzeb in person with the apparent object 
of explaining to him how the Deccan campaign could be 
successfully followed. In 1666 Shivaji saw Aurangzeb 
at Agra where he was very unceremoniously treated and 
put under arrest. But Shivaji made a clever escape from 
his place of confinement. He was absent from his territory 
for over 6 months, but his lieutenants under the sober 
and kindly guidance of his mother Jijabai, carried out 
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the administration smoothly. His visit to the north 
proved a blessing in disguise in more than one way, for 
he could now view his own efforts against the background 
of a wider perspective of all the forces acting on the 
political stage of India and could have a correct idea 
about the strength and weakness of the Mughal rule in 
this country. For some three years after his escape from 
Agra, Shivaji consolidated his strength and by 1670 came 
out with a straight fight with the Mughal Sardars in the 
Deccan. In the following years Shivaji and his Sardars 
fought and inflicted disastrous defeats upon the Mughal 
and the Adilshahi forces. 

In 1674 was celebrated the coronation of Shivaji, 
who declared his independence amidst scenes of great 
enthusiasm. Besides introducing administrative reforms 
which he had evolved through long experience, Shivaji 
-unmistakably showed that he had an ideology behind 
all his military and political efforts. It was what was 
popularly called a Kingdom for the defence of the gods 
and Brahmins. Having asserted his independence, Shivaji 
turned his attention to the south-east, established friendly 
relations with Kutubshah of Golconda and _ proceeded 
as far as Jinji and Tanjore with the object of negotiating 
with his step brother, Ekoji, for a share in his patrimony. — 
His main object in carrying out an invasion to such a 
distant region was mainly to impress upon those parts 
that his was an independent power and he owed no 
allegiance to the Bijapur state. 

Having returned from Karnatak, Shivaji noticed that 
the Mughal sardar Diler Khan was attacking the Adil 
shahi State of Bijapur. Shivaji now lost no time in 
forming a strong confederation of the Deccan Powers, 
Adilshah and Kutubshah and presented a united front 
to the Mughal sardar. Diler Khan had to return without 
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being able to gain a single inch of territory. The 
incident clearly demonstrated that the superior statesman- 
ship of Shivaji responded to the need of the hour and 
was successful in bringing together the Deccan Powers 
in spite of their differences in religion, so that even the 
Muslim powers of the south came to look upon Shivaji 
for guidance and defence in those troubled times. Shivaji 
died shortly afterwards in April 1680. 

Shivaji’s was a life or ceaseless activity, which fills 
one with wonder at the alertness of his mind and the 
quickness of his movements, as also at the magnitude 
of his achievments in the field of administrative reforms. 
His was a magnetic personality that drew the people 
to his side. He had the vision to hit upon the type of 
reform which would bring about a steady transformation 
in the structure of the society and inspire the people 
with enthuism to fight for “the ashes of their fathers 
and the temples of the gods.” A mass of people addicted 
to their ancestral watans, indulging in carrying on family 
feuds for generations, proud of distinguishing themselves 
in the military service of their Muslim rulers and 
ever indifferent to larger issues of the times, were 
transformed into a _ people organised into a nation 
state. This is what Shivaji was able to achieve. The 
state of which he was the founder is rightly called a 
Maratha State, and not the state belonging to his family, 
the Bhonsales. Earlier states in Maharashtra were called 
after the Chalukyas or the Rashtrakutas who founded 
them ; but in the case of the state founded by Shivaji 
it was different. Like Babar or Sher Shah, he had not 
to get a victory over the old rulers, oust them and 
become the master of a state already existing. He had 
to create a state where there was none, on a footing 
that was quite different, with an idealogy hitherto 
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unfamiliar, and all along had to work without a precedent 
to guide him. He had both to conceive and to carry 
out and in both these he was eminently successful. 
The Ashta Pradhan system by which he created a 
centralised monarchy which could hold the quarrelsome 
Jahagirdars under control is sufficiently well-known to 
need a detailed description here. The heads of different 
departments such as Home, Foreign Office, Defence, 
Justice etc were directly related to Shivaji, looked to 
him for initiative and were placed on a footing of 
perfect equality with each other. Maharashtra was a 
land where the Deshmukhs (Chiefs of the territory) were 
a heriditary influential class of persons who often showed 
fissiparous tendencies. Earlier rulers were content 
to treat these Deshmukhs as the agents of the state 
and largely depended upon them for the collection 
of revenue. Shivaji deliberately give no place of 
importance to these Deshmukhs in his administrative 
organisation, but appointed his own Mamlatdars for 
revenue collection. Deshmukhs were left as a class of 
functionless dignitaries in the state, whom Shivaji used 
only for supervising the work of the Mamlatdars. The 
dignity of the Deshmukhs was maintained although they 
were deprived of real power. Elphinstone, the first 
British Governor of Bombay in 1818, was struck with the 
efficiency of the system prevailing at that time in the 
Maratha Kingdom, in spite of a continued period of 
disorder that had led to its deterioration. Students of 
history studying the mediaval period should compare 
Sher Shah, Akbar and Shivaji in their respective efforts 
to tackle with the same problem viz. how to ‘hold the 
influential warring chiefs under control. Sher Shah’s 
executive decentralisation, Akbar’s Mansabdari and 
Shivaji’s Civil Service were each in their own way 
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helpful to the great rulers in effectively holding the 
centrifugal forces under control. Adnyapatra, a book on 
Maratha Polity written by one who had lived during 
Shivaji’s life-time contains a chapter dealing with the 
attitude of the watandars (hereditary chiefs) holding 
lands by way of remuneration for service. He says 
“Watandars are but petty country chiefs who are ever 
intent upon becoming stronger -and stronger. In times 
of foreign invasion they would not hesitate to join the 
enemy for the maintenance of their watans. To deprive 
them of their watans is to court disturbance; but if 
the watandars were left alone, they would ever follow 
their instinct of self-preservation even to the detriment 
of the state to which they owe allegiance. It is 
therefore necessary to adopt towards them a policy of 
sympathy combined with strictness”. These words truly 
reflect the attitude that Shivaji held towards the old 
watandars of the state. Having rendered the hereditary 
old watandars incapable of doing any mischief by 
turning them into functionless dagnitaries as stated above, 
Shivaji placed the whole of his civil and _ military 
service on a salaried basis and made appointments on 
considerations of merit alone. These steps led to the 
creation of a centralised monarchy, a form of government 
by which every enlightened state in the 17th century 
whether in the West or in the East got rid of 
mediaeval feudalism. 

It is not possible to recount all the achievements of 
the great Maratha hero within a short space. His efforts 
to organise the army and build up a navy are a chapter 
by itself. His efforts to make the language of administra- 
tion free from the domination of Persian, by getting 
a dictionary of political terminology ‘“Rajyavyavahar 
Kosh” specially prepared for the purpose, indicates 
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his anxiety to remove the last traces of alien dominance. 
He respected the Brahmins but showed little consideration 
for their orthodox views, by boldly taking Bajaji 
Nimbalkar and Netaji Palkar back into the Hindu fold 
although they had been converted to Islam. Shivaji’s 
activities were thus not simply political or military but 
he aimed at bringing about a social transformation in 
the land. It is a pity: that his successors had not the 
intelligence to comprehend the breadth of his vision. 

The true greatness of Shivaji lay in his understanding 
the spirit of the time and the need of the hour, 
the need of giving to the country a government based 
upon law, of creating a form of government that could 
fight feudalism, of inspiring the whole country and the 
people with a noble ideal and upholding the centuries, 
old traditions of tolerance running through the whole 
course of the social history of India and which is the 
main characteristic of the composite culture of this land. 
I shall conclude by quoting Prof. Jadunath Sarkar: 
“Some of you may ask—‘Was not Shivaji partial to his. 
own religion? Was he not a Hindu Champion, while 
ruling over Muslims and Christians as well as the 
Hindus‘?? The answer is No. He followed Akbar’s 
great principle of Sulh-i-Kul or universal toleration ;. 
he gave full protection to the practice of Islamic 
religion, employed Muslim servants and distributed alms. 
and rent free villages to the Muslim holymen in his. 
country as he did to the Hindu saints. During his 
campaign, his soldiers were strictly ordered to spare 
mosques and mullahs and not to seize or desecrate 
any copy of the Quran found in the course of their 
raids. This is frankly admitted even by the Mohammedan 
historian Khafi Khan”. 
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SIDE BY SIDE 


A short story in Bengali by Premendra Mitra 


Translated by 


Lita Ray and Ajit MUKHERJEE 


A partition of coarse matting separated the families. 
But it was useless. It did not give them any privacy. 

It would not have made any difference if the 
partition had been of some costlier material. The bath 
and latrine were common. The two families who lived 
there because of the cheapness of the rent were forced 
to lower their standards of privacy, adapting themselves 
to the circumstances. 

There were many disadvantages. 

“Look for another place, dear” Mejo Bau (lit. the 
second daughter-in-law of a family) would say as she 
fanned her husband while he ate, “How long can we 
live like this ?” 

It was time for Bidhu-bhushan’s office. He swallowed 
his meal in large mouthfuls, as quickly as possible, 
avoiding the labour of chewing. If he heard her he 
did not answer. 

“Somebody is always at the water tap,’ Mejo Bau 
went on, “I can never get near it. The old Pishima 
(father’s sister) is always there. She can’t get rid of 
her mania for cleanliness. She’s washed the flesh off 
her hands and feet.” 

“Huh,” Bidhu-bhushan commented, finding time to 
draw a breath as he finished his meal. 

7 
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“No, not just huh! Why should I put up with so 
much inconvenience when we pay the full rent? You 
must look for another place.” Bidhu-bhushan emptied 
his glass of water with a gulp, stood up and asked, 
“Ts there any betel ?” 

“Yes, my dear, yes,’ Mejo Bau was angry, “I’ve 
killed myself with talking! There’s no way of knowing 
whether I’m speaking to a man or a stone. You never 
pay any attention to me. You never have.” 

She handed him the betel nut after he had washed 
and added, “What does it matter to you! You don't 
have to put up with it! You are always out. Your 
meal is ready when you come in. You eat and snore !” 

“Huh,” repeated Bidhu-bhushan as he buttoned his 
coat. 

“If you had to take my place for a day you would 
understand how trying itis to live like this-! It’s 
difficult to get along even with the child. He’s always 


breaking things. His mother never scolds him !” 
Bidhu-bhushan spoke as he put his feet into his 
shoes. “Don’t forget to mend my clothes or they'll go 
to the laundry as they are.” 
“Let them,” Mejo Bau was annoyed, “I can’t mend 
them! My tongue is sore with talking. You don’t take 


” 
! 


any notice at all 
But by that time Bidhu-bhushan was out of the 


front door. 

Mejo Bau knew her husband so she did not stay 
angry for long. In the ten years of her married life 
she had learned that human speech was a dispensable 
luxury to this man. He never used it except when 
absolutely necessary and then as little as possible. So 
she only grumbled to herself for a while and then 


grew quiet. 
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Amal called to her from the other side of the 
partition, “Please come for a minute, Baudi (an elder 
brother’s wife). You're the only person who can settle 
this.” When Mejo Bau did not respond at once he 
came himself, holding his wife by one hand and his 
son by the other. 

“What's the matter this time?” Mejo Bau forced 
a smile. 

“Just see!” exclaimed Amal with mock gravity, 
“How impudent she is !” 

“You old fool!” his wife, Kananbala, tried to free 
herself, interrupting him in a voice full of suppressed 
irritation, “Will you never stop being silly? Let go! 
Pishima will be here any minute !” 

“Uhuh! Let there be justice first !”’ Amal held on 
to her. Then he turned to Mejo Bau, “You see this 
beautiful child ? He is as bright as the moon. Now 
she claims he gets his beauty from his mother’s side.” 

Mejo Bau laughed. “It is no laughing matter,” 
Amal was solemn, “You must decide. You saw his 
maternal uncles when they came to visit us the other 
day. Didn’t they look as though they had been dumped 
on to the earth in a hurry before God had quite 
finished them ? And she says this boy looks like them !” 

Kananbala shook him. “Arent’s you ashamed ?” 
she cried, “Let go !” 

Their son laughed. 

“What judgement shall I give?” asked Mejo Bau, 
smiling. 

“Why ? All you have to say is that these lotus eyes, 
this nose, as straight as a flute, this warm golden com- 
plexion, are all just like mine! It is very plain! His 
legs may be thick like his maternal uncles’. You can add 
that if you must.” 
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“The way you speak matches your looks !” Kananbala 
succeeded in freeing herself and fled. 

“Then I’ve won the case, haven’t I?” Amal demanded. 

Mejo Bau only smiled. 

Amal was a little too high-spirited. Sometimes he 
overdid his joking. But Mejo Bau found it impossible 
to be angry with him. There was a genuine candour 
in his speech and manner. 

It was the bahaviour of his wife, Kananbala, that was 
intolerable. The girl was selfish and arrogant. 

“Must one be a graduate to get a job selling tickets 
in a cinema ?” Mejo Bau asked her husband secretly. 

“T’ve never heard so’, Bidhu-bhushan answered with 
a smile. 

“How she argued with me!” Mejo Bau said, 
reassured, “Kanan says her husband has a B.A. degree, 
that only graduates are allowed to sell tickets in a cinema.” 

“And all I did was to say that if you had not fallen 


ill you would have been able to pass your B.A. examina- 
tion,’ Mejo Bau went on with a deprecating smile, “And 
at once she declared that her husband had won a scholar- 
ship on the results of his B.A. Now tell me, does anyone 
who wins a scholarship like that sell tickets at a cinema ?” 
Bidhu-bhushan lay with closed eyes. He did not 


answer. 

“T lost patience,” Mejo Bau said, “and said as much 
to her. How she argued with me about it! She insisted 
that selling tickets is a graduate’s job! Her conceit burns 
me up !” 

“Bah! Are you asleep ?” Mejo Bau asked when she 
heard a snore. 

“No,” Bidhu-bhushan replied shortly. 

“Her husband sells tickets for a salary of twenty-five 
rupees a month. And look at the airs she gives hereself ! 
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She never talks of anything under fifty lakhs! Remember 
the mangoes you bought the other day? I went to 
give the child a couple of them. Instead of being pleased 
she said, ‘I don’t know whether my son will like them 
or not. He isn’t in the habit of eating such a cheap 
variety !’ Then she began telling me how her father 
never bought any but the very best fazli and Jlangra 
mangoes. I felt like taking the mangoes back and I would 
have but the child would have had to go without any.” 

Bidhu-bhushan’s snores had gathered volume. 

“What a fine listener I have !’” Mejo Bau got up. 

The two families, held in proximity only by the 
pressure of poverty, lived a patched existence in the 
small house. 

If there was discord there was also harmony. 

“Do you hear me >?” Amal asked as he stepped into 
the kitchen, “Is Dada (an elder brother) at home ?” 

“No. Why?’ Mejo Bau was surprised at his 
whispering. 

“He isn’t ? Then it’s all right. To tell the truth the 
sight of Dada frightens me. People who don’t talk are 
difficult to handle. Whenever he looks at me I feel as 
though I’ve been caught stealing in the pantry and he is 
about to pull my ears.” 

“T’ll tell him to,” Mejo Bau laughed, “But what is it ?” 

Amal lowered his voice, “We're going to play a joke 
on Pishima. Please! You must come !” 

“No! No!” Mejo Bau protested, “She is old. I do 
not like teasing old people.” 

But Amal refused to let her off. “Please! Please ! 
It won’t be any fun unless you join us.” 

It was impossible to say no to Amal. Mejo Bau 
assented against her will. 

Pishima had just finished her daily worship. 
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“Pishima,’ Amal said with a sigh, “Have you heard 
what has happened ? A calamity !” 

“No, Amal, what is it ?” Pishima was all curiosity. 

“Bah! Don’t you know ?” Amal feigned the greatest 
surprise, “everybody in Calcutta will do penance 
tomorrow.” 

“Why ? What has happened ?” 

“Why! Ask Mejo Bau! Dada read it in the papers 
today. You drank water yesterday, didn’t you? Water 
from the tap ?” 

Pishima nodded. 

‘Then! You see what a catastrophe it is! Fresh 
buffalo blood !” 

Pishima shuddered. “What are you saying ? What 
buffalo blood ?” 

“So what! A_ buffalo fell into the water tank 
yesterday. It was pulled out with a lot of trouble but 
then they found that one of the legs was cut off. The 
leg was still in the tank.” 

“After that—’’ Pishima asked, holding her breath. 

“They looked for the leg. But by that time it had 
been minced in the machinery and distributed through 
all the taps in Calcutta. People had already drunk 
the polluted water without knowing it.” 

Pishima did not think of questioning the possibility 
of such a thing happening. She was terribly afraid of 
pollution and asked in a terror-stricken voice, ‘What 
will happen, Amal ?” : 

“What can happen ?” Amal answered gravely, “The 
priests have made all necessary arrangements. Tell 
her, Mejo Bau, what Dada read in the papers this 
morning.” 

Mejo Bau and Kanan were finding it difficult to 
keep from laughing. 
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“Everybody is to do penance,” Amal explained, 
“And that is not an easy matter. It must be made 
possible for everybody, rich and poor. The priests are 
considerate. Three Brahmins must be fed. If you 
cannot afford to feed more it does not matter. And an 
offering of five and a half annas must be made. That 
is not much, is it ?” 

Pishima was known for her miserliness. But how 
could she object when everybody had to do it? 
“Dada and I make two Brahmins,” Amal said slyly, 
winking at his wife, “Shall we invite Nanda from 
next door ?” 

Mejo Bau and Kanan hid their faces in their saris to 
conceal their laughter. 

The child also drew the two families together. 

He was always hungry. He came up and held out 
his hand at all hours, refusing to go away until he was 
given something to eat. He had not the slightest objection 
to stealing food when the opportunity offered. 

Mejo Bau had no children. There was no hope of 
her ever having any. Being unaccustomed to children 
the naughtiness of the boy now and then annoyed her. 
But she could not push him away. For some reason or 
other the child was extremely fond of her. 

The first thing in the morning the four-year-old 
presented himself at her door with a_ bowl, saying, 
‘Auntie, luchi |” 

One night Mejo Bau had cooked luchis (dough 
flattened and fried) for their supper. The child had been 
asleep so she put some aside for him and gave them 
to him the next morning. From then on he woke up 
every day in the hope of being given /uchi. Unless and 
until he got them he cried and made a scene. 

The unnecessary bother was annoying to Mejo Bau 
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“Everybody is to do penance,’ Amal explained, 
“And that is not an easy matter. It must be made 
possible for everybody, rich and poor. The priests are 
considerate. Three Brahmins must be fed. If you 
cannot afford to feed more it does not matter. And an 
offering of five and a half annas must be made. That 
is not much, is it ?” 

Pishima was known for her miserliness. But how 
could she object when everybody had to do it? 
“Dada and I make two Brahmins,” Amal said slyly, 
winking at his wife, “Shall we invite Nanda from 
next door ?” 

Mejo Bau and Kanan hid their faces in their saris to 
conceal their laughter. 

The child also drew the two families together. 

He was always hungry. He came up and held out 
his hand at all hours, refusing to go away until he was 
given something to eat. He had not the slightest objection 
to stealing food when the opportunity offered. 

Mejo Bau had no children. There was no hope of 
her ever having any. Being unaccustomed to children 
the naughtiness of the boy now and then annoyed her. 
But she could not push him away. For some reason or 
other the child was extremely fond of her. 

The first thing in the morning the four-year-old 
presented himself at her door with a_ bowl, saying, 
“Auntie, luchi !” 

One night Mejo Bau had cooked luchis (dough 
flattened and fried) for their supper. The child had been 
asleep so she put some aside for him and gave them 
to him the next morning. From then on he woke up 
every day in the hope of being given Juchi. Unless and 
until he got them he cried and made a scene. 

The unnecessary bother was annoying to Mejo Bau 
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but still she put aside all her other work to make luchis 
for him every night. 

Their family consisted of only two souls, husband 
and wife. Their habits were neat, their home tidy. The 
child untidied everything. 

His favourite room was their bedroom. He piled 
all the pillows around him on the bed to make himself 
an automobile. Just the making of it did not satisfy 
him. His Auntie had to stand and watch him drive 
it and listen to the noise of the engine. And if necessary 
she had to allow herself to be run over and shriek 
appropriately. 

Many of the old dolls which Mejo Bau carefully 
treasured in her almirah met their fate in the pitiless 
hands of the child. She now had to take things into 
consideration which had never worried her before. The 
matches had to be kept where they could not be found. 
A new place to keep the kerosene was made on top of the 
almirah. The boy preferred it to any other oil for 
his hair. 

Recently Mejo Bau had taken another little mat of 
carpet out of her chest of drawers. The boy knew as exactly 
the hand of a clock when it was time for Bidhu-bhushan’s 
morning and afternoon tea. A sip did not content him. 
He had to have a place made ready for him just as a 
place was made ready for Bidhu-bhushan. He wanted 
a mat of carpet and a cup to himself. For several 
days Mejo Bau tried to distract his attention at tea time 
and send him elsewhere but she was unsuccessful. He 
was not not easily deceived. 

But in the end it was this child who was the cause 
of the estrangement between the families. 

He was taken ill in the morning. The illness did 
not seem to be serious. He vomited a few times and 
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showed signs of diarrhoea. Very young as he was he 
rapidly lost strength. Mejo Bau asked her husband about 
the symptoms and offered to give him a dose of 
homeopathic medicine. She was completely confounded 
by the attitude of Pishima. 

“You bring him medicine, my dear,” she said acidly, 
“but you ought to know it is no use watering a plant after 
cutting the root with an axe.” 

Mejo Bau did not understand. She looked at her in 
perplexed surprise. 

Pishima had no desire to leave her meaning vague. 
She turned to Kanan and said, “You two are so over- 
friendly! I am afraid even to mention it. What is it 
tome! Ihave not grown old without learning anything. 
I knew something was going to happen.” 

Kanan’s face clouded. “What can I do?” she 
exclaimed irritably, “I have nothing to do with it! How 
can I help it if a person has no sense of shame ?” 

Mejo Bau had no difficulty in surmising that they 
were referring to her. But she could not divine the reason 
for such a sudden accusation. 

Pishima did not leave her long in doubt. “In no 
household are meals measured exactly to need. Some- 
thing is always left over. But should left-overs be given 
to so young a child? At all hours? Just see, my dear, 
what eating leavings has done to him !” 

The unjust attack hurt Mejo Bau so much she 
quivered with revulsion. The night before she had cooked 
rice with milk and sugar and, as on other days, had 
kept some for the boy and given it to him in the morning. 
She might have taken too much interest in making nice 
dishes for the boy but she had never imagined that such 
a distorted interpretation would be put upon it. 

“T did not force him to eat it, Pishima,” she said 
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with scorn, “You don’t give him enough to eat! The 
child is always on the lookout for scraps !”’ 

Kanan’s anger vented itself on her son. She gave 
the sick child a box on the ear and screamed, “Serves 
you right, unfortunate child! I’ve forbidden you so often. 
You simply won't obey !” 

“Auntie! Auntie!” the child burst into tears. 

But Pishima poured a bitter honey into her voice 
as she spoke to Mejo Bau, “It is nothing to be so angry 
about, my dear. That is the way children are. How 
can you know ? God has witheld motherhood from you.” 

Mejo Bau could not stand it any longer. Reduced 
almost to tears with hurt and rage and grief she came 
away. Pishima went on, “That is why. I am _ afraid. 
The affection of people who are not fated to have it 
brings a curse.” 

The child began to cry again. “I want to go to 
Auntie! I want to go to Auntie !” 

That day Mejo Bau had no complant to make to 
Bidhu-bhushan. She was brief. “You must look for 
another flat,” she said, “I cannot live here.”’ 

Bidhu-bhushan had never seen such an expression on 
his wife’s face. All he said was, “Very well.” 

The child was easily cured but the estrangement 
between the families persisted. He succeeded in evading 
his mother’s watchfulness now and then and came to see 
his Auntie still but Mejo Bau took no notice of him 
and did not respond when he called. He tried many 
tricks in an effort to break down her resistance, but 
nothing was of any avail. At last Kanan or Pishima 
would come and drag him away by force. Bidhu- 
bhushan was taciturn by nature. No change was 
noticeable in him as a result of the quarrel. And Amal 
was unchanged. He seemed to know nothing about it 
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at all. He joked and laughed just as before. Mejo 
Bau put up with him though she took no pleasure in 
his jokes. 

About this time they came to know that Amal had 
lost his job. 

“No job will be available now with the labour 
market as it is,’ Amal said, “I’m thinking of leaving 
the world and turning hermit with a blanket and a 
water pot. Shall send my wife back to her father. 
Pishima has an allowance of ten rupees a month. She 
can manage on that wherever she chooses to live, 
Banaras or Brindaban. With Dada’s permission I'll leave 
the boy with you. You'll bring him up, won't you, 
Baudi ?” 

Mejo Bau forced a smile. 

“Are you looking for another flat?” Mejo Bau 
asked her husband gravely a few days later, calling him 
into their bedroom. 

“Why ?” Bidhu-bhushan asked. 

“Do you ask me why >” Mejo Bau lost her temper, 
“Amal has lost his job. They haven’t enough to eat 
twice a day, not to mention other things. Are you 
prepared to pay all the expenses yourself ?” 

Bidhu-bhushan said nothing. 

“If you must know more, look at this!” Mejo Bau 
slapped the can of oil which she held in her hand 
noisily down in front of him. “It is only the seventh of 
the month and I have not used more than a fourth of 
the tin, yet the oil is down to the bottom !” 

Bidhu-bhushan looked up in surprise. Mejo Bau 
went on, “I certainly never thought a person so proud 
would stoop so low. It’s disgraceful! But I can’t 
quarrel over it. Now tell me whether you'll look for 
another flat or not ?” ; 
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“T’]] think about it,’ Bidhu Bhusan said as he 
went out. 

Petty thefts continued. Mejo Bau was compelled to 
put a lock on her kitchen. She understood Kanan’s 
need. But it filled her with contempt to see that though 
Kanan was too proud to ask for anything, she did not 
hesitate to take what she required. In a way she ought 
to have been pleased at Kanan’s defeat but the thought 
of Amal and of the boy spoiled any gratification it 
might have given her. 

Amal came home at night. His face was tired. He 
had spent the whole day ooking for a job. But he 
still smiled. 

“Do you know what happened today, Baudi?” he 
asked, calling her, “All our worries are over.” 

He went on despite her silence. “I was tired with 
walking up and down the streets so I stopped to rest 
a little. I became conscious of a pair of hungry eyes 
watching me. If you could have seen the appeal in 
them, Baudi! No, no, it wasn’t a beggar. It was a 
fortune-teller, a fortune-teller! He sits under a banyan 
tree all day long with a one pice book of palmistry 
open in front of him. I really felt sorry for him. I 
put my hand in my pocket and discovered two pice.” 

Mejo Bau was flatting out the dough for baking. 
Amal took the rolling pin away from her and _ said 
“Leave your chapatis. Listen first to what I have to 
say. Those two pice were for my cigarette and betel nut. 
It occurred to me that I might go without them for 
a day and let the fellow have a little rice cake and 
molasses. I went up to him and held out my _ hand. 
If you could have seen how pleased he was! He just 
didn’t know quite what to do with it. Do you know 
what he told me ?” 
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“What did he say ?” Mejo Bau felt interested in 
spite of herself. 

“Next month is Ashar, isn’t it?” Amal gave a serene 
smile, “Just wait until after the fifteenth! The Gaekwar 
of Baroda will be nothing compared to me! There is 
an evil and cunning planet the name of which I forget 
which apparently has nothing to do in the heavens for 
it has set upon me, bringing me misfortune. But why 
should that be allowed? The evil thing will lose its 
power after the fifteenth of Ashar. Whatever I touch then 
will turn to gold. It is true, Baudi, the fortune-teller 
put his hand in mine and swore by his sacred thread. 
I'll bring you a basketfu] of gold and pour it at your feet. 
I promise! The way the fellow looked at me, Baudi, I 
began to wonder whether he doubted me or his own 
fortune-telling.” 

Mejo Bau joined Amal’s laughter this time. And 
their laughter lightened the heavy atmosphere in the house 
for atime. But for how long ! 

Bidhu-bhushan found a flat. They decided to move 
within a few days. But one day Mejo Bau discovered the 
real state of things in Amal’s household. She was shocked. 
It was not surprising that they should be badly off. She 
knew that they had been selling utensils to meet their 
expenses. But she had not imagined things had gone 
so far. 

The child, discouraged by her silence and indifference 
or perhaps for some other reason, did not come to her 
often any more. But that morning he came to the kitchen 
door again and again, looking at her with longing. Mejo 
Bau knew it. But she did not dare to call him in despite 
her desire to do so. 

From her place in the kitchen she heard him begin 
to cry. He had been begging for Juchis from early 
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morning. Perhaps they had given him puffed rice which 
he did not like. 

He often cried and was naughty but his trouble was 
quickly forgotten. That day, for some reason or other, 
his crying did not stop. Kanan and Pishima tried to 
quieten him. Then they tried to distract his attention to 
other things. At last they gave up. Kanan slapped him 
sharply. The crying turned into a wail. 

Mejo Bau, sitting in her kitchen, could hear every- 
thing. She was aware of all that went on. She felt like 
forgetting her pride and gathering the child into her arms 
once more but she could not forget Pishima’s parting words 
the day of the quarrel. How could she humble herself 
to people who hit so cruelly a spot so sore to a woman ? 

Kanan’s bedroom was next to her kitchen. Pishima’s 
shrill voice was clearly audible. Today she did not have 
any desire to conceal anything. 

“Pishima, please, I beg you,’ Kanan was saying, 
“Please be quiet! Have some consideration for our 
respectability.” 

Pishima spoke hotly. “Nawab’s wife that you are! 
You talk of respectability! I fast or eat a half a meal 
a day. Who but me would do that? All I have is ten 
rupees a month. You spend it all yourself and still talk 
of respectability ! And your son of a nawab wants luchis ! 
Unless we can get hold of some rice, no pot will be put 
on the stove today, unfortunate child! And you ask for 
luchis! Your father hasn’t earned a pice this month. This 
old woman is paying the bills !” 

Mejo Bau did not stay to hear more. She shut the 
kitchen door and went slowly into her bedroom. 

But she could not escape there either. The child’s 
crying and Pishima’s shrill scolding penetrated just the 
same. 
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Mejo Bau stood up. A little later she went to Kanan’s 
door and called, “Pishima !” 

Pishma looked up at her in surprise. She found 
nothing to say. Mejo Bau held out the platter in her 
hand. “Last month I borrowed two measures of rice,” 
she said, “I’ve come to return them.” 

The rice on the platter looked like more than two 
measures. The other things beside it did not appear to 
be interest on her debt. 

Pishima stared in astonishment. Kanan turned to 
her and said, “We did not lend her any rice, Pishima. 
And even if we had, we do not take rice back again.” 

Pishima recovered herself. Today she showed no 
interest in taking Kanan’s part. With extreme rudeness 
she said, “Nobody asked you to butt in here. Let it be !” 

“Please, my dear, put it down here,” she came forward 
eagerly and took the platter. 

It was very late that night when Mejo Bau finished 
all her work and came into the bedroom, shutting the 
door. 

“What's that in your hand ?” Bidhu-bhushan asked 
in surprise. 

“Nothing,” answered Mejo Bau, “Only the kitchen 
lock.” 

“Didn't you put it on the door? Bidhu-bhushan 
demanded. 

“Can't you see that I haven't?” Mejo Bau was 
irritable for no reason at all, “What do I know about it ?” 

She complained to herself in a murmur, “I’ve seen 
a lot of women but never one like that! She’s too proud 
to put her foot to the ground but she can steal all right !” 

Her words were incoherent to Bidhu-bhushan. He 
did not understand her meaning and looked at her 
questioningly. 
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“What can I do, tell me?” Mejo Bau came and 
stood in front of him, waving her hands, “She won't take 
anything if I offer it to her. That is insulting to the 
nawab’s daughter! But how can the child be allowed to 
die of starvation ?” 

Bidhu-bhushan was silent for a minute and then he 
smiled and said, “Then we do not need to move ?” 

“Need ? Why not?” Mejo Bau raised her voice, 
“Let Amal find a job. I won't live a day longer with 


such people after that !” 
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SANSKRIT STUDIES IN THE NETHERLANDS 
By 
Pror. Dr. J. W. DE Jonc 


Tue Dutch are taking a great interest in Indian culture, 
an interest which was already very lively in the seven- 
teenth century, when Dutch merchants were trading 
on the coasts of Southern India. In 1609 the first 
Dutch establishment was founded at Pulicat. To this 
place not only merchants were being sent but also 
ministers of the reformed church to take care of the 
spiritual needs of the Dutch colonists and to spread the 
teachings of the Gospel. 

One of these ministers, Abraham Rogerius, became 
acquainted with two Brahmans who spoke Portuguese. 
Rogerius carefully collected the information he received 
from them during his ten years stay in Pulicat in 
order to give a comprehensive account of Hindu 
mythology, rites and customs. The result of his study 
was published in 1651, two years after his death. 

His book, which subsequently has been translated 
into German and French, contains the first detailed 
description of Hinduism and even in 1898 Burnell has 
given high praise to it in the following words—“It is 
still, perhaps, the most complete account of Southern 
Indian Hinduism, though by far the earliest. Moreover, 
Rogerius was the first to make known to the European 
reader a famous Sanskrit work, the Centuries of Bhartrhari, 
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two of which, the Vairagya and the Nitisataka, have 
been rendered into Dutch in this book. This translation, 
of course, is far from being literal, for Rogerius had to 
rely on his Portuguese speaking informants.” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries many 
other ministers or officials recorded their experiences of 
Hindu life and habit during their stay in India or on 
the occasion of official visits to the court of the Moghuls, 
but I will refrain from enumerating their names and 
accomplishments. 

During these two centuries much information about 
India became known, but, of course, no systematic study 
was being made of Hindu culture. Moreover although 
several Dutchmen acquired some knowledge of modern 
Indian languages as Hindustani, Tamil and Telugu, 
nobody knew Sanskrit with the sole exception, perhaps, 
of Herbert de Jager, a very gifted man who studied 
oriental languages and mathematics, botany and astronomy 
at Leyden University. 

During 1670-1680 he stayed in Coromandel and studied 
Tamil and Telugu and probably also Sanskrit, for in a 
letter to the famous botanist Rumphius he observed that 
the High Javanese language consists for the greater part 
of words borrowed from Brahmanical and Malabar 
languages, that is to say from Sanskrit and Tamil. 

It is a great pity that his notes have not been 
preserved and nothing more is known about the Sanskrit 
studies of de Jager who must have been a man with a 
passionate interest in the studies of Indian languages and 
culture. His example was not followed and during the 
next century, the 18th, the study of Hindusim continued 
to be stimulated only by the practical needs of commerce, 
official relations and the desire to propagate the 
Protestant religion. 
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It was only in the 19th century that a pure scientific 
interest was revived. The academic study of India 
started later in Holland than in other European countries 
such as England, Germany and France. The first 
University professor to teach Sanskrit at Leyden 
University was Hamaker, who stimulated the study of 
comparative linguistics and Sanskrit in the twenties and 
thirties of the 19th century. 

After his death Sanskrit was being taught by the 
professor of Hebrew, Rutgers, but the real foundation 
of Sanskrit studies is due to one of his pupils, Hendrik 
Kern. In 1851 Kern came to Leyden and devoted 
himself with tremendous energy to the study of Germanic, 
Slavic and Indo-Iranian languages, but his primary 
interest was_in Sanskrit. After having received in 1855 
his Ph. D. at Leyden University, with a thesis on the 
information given by Greek authors about the monuments 
of the old Persian kings, he went to Berlin where the 
celebrated German Sanskritist Weber was an outstanding 
promoter of Sanskrit studies. 

At his advice Kern started copying manuscripts of 
a famous astronomical text, Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita, 
of which he published an edition in the Bibliotheca 
Indica and the translation in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Sociey. In 1858 Kern returned to Holland and 
during the years taught Greek at a college, at the same 
time using all his leisure to continue his Sanskrit studies 
which resulted among other things in the translation 
of the Sakuntala. 

This work evoked great interest in Holland and his 
University teachers advocated the foundation of a 
chair for Sanskrit at the University of Leyden, but 
without immediate success. Disappointed Kern left 
Holland and went to London where he received an 
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invitation to become professor at the Brahmana and 
Queen’s College at Benares. 

During the two years he stayed at Benares he felt 
very happy and in his later life he always liked to talk 
about this period, in which he became _ intimately 
acquainted with many Indian pupils. One of these pupils 
presented him with a highly intricate poem, in which 
he made a word-play on the different meanings of the 
word Karna, used to render Kern’s name into Sanskrit. 

In 1865 the University of Leyden finally decided to 
ask Kern to become the first professor of Sanskrit at 
that University, and not without hesitation—for he 
loathed the idea of leaving India and his beloved pupils— 
Kern accepted this invitation and returned to his 
home-country. 

During almost 40 years—he retired in 1903 at the 
age of 70—Kern instructed many generations of pupils, 
several of whom became well-known scholars. Besides 
being an inspiring teacher Kern had close relations with 
almost all the great Sanskrit scholars of that time. By 
his publications and his contributions to the Petersburg 
Dictionary he _ substantially advanced the study of 
Sanskrit. As regards his scientific work it would be 
impossible to enumerate all his writings, but I will 
restrict myself to indicating the main fields covered by 
his activities. 

After having edited Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita he 
also edited Yogayatra. In 1874 he published in Leyden 
the Aryabhatiya; this work is the first text published in 
Devanagari script in Holland. Great attention was paid 
also by Kern to Buddhist studies; he published an 
extensive history of Buddhism, a translation and an 
edition of the Lotus of the Good Law, an edition of the 


Fatakamala, valuable additions to Childer’s Pali Dictionary 
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and a Manual of Indian Buddhism in the series of 
manuals of Indian Studies. Among his activities special 
mention has to be made of his fundamental work on 
Old Javanese literature in which Sanskrit influence is 
preponderant. 

When Kern died in 1917 at the ripe age of 84 Sanskrit 
studies in the Netherlands had made great progress. 
He had been able to train pupils capable of carrying 
the torch. His successor at Leyden University, Spever, 
distinguished himself mainly in the study of Sanskrit 
syntax—of Buddhist texts he edited the Avadanasataka, 
translated the Zatakamala and proposed many emendations 
in the text of the Divyavadana, the Buddhacarita and the 
Saundarananda—and finally in the study of story literature 
by publishing his “Studies about the Kathasaritsagara.” 

While Spever was working at Leyden University 
another scholar brought fame to Utrecht University by 
his excellent work on the literature of the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras. Everybody acquainted with this branch 
or literature knows the name of Caland. Although he 
was never able to visit India, many of his text editions 
were published there. Caland also was very much 
interested in the study of Old Dutch, Portuguese, German 
and French accounts of India, and he has added much 
to our knowledge of the history of Indian studies. 

An entirely different field of study has been explored 
by a man whose name I so often heard from the mouth 
of Indian scholars, Professor Vogel. Before the first 
world war he worked during thirteen years in the 
Archaeological Survey where he made many Indian 
friends. In 1914 he returned to Leyden to occupy the 
Chair of Sanskrit archeological studies and obtained a 
firm footing in the Netherlands. In order to promote 
these studies in a more efficient way he founded in 1925 
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an institute for the study of Indian and Indonesian 
Archeology, the Kern Institute. 

The Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology, published 
by the Institute, is a precious tool apreciated highly by 
the students of archeology who for more than 30 years 
consulted this valuable guide in the overwhelming mass 
of literature on this subject. Almost 60 years ago, ,in 
1897, Professor Vogel published his first work, a 
beautiful translation of the famous little Clay Cart of 
Siudraka. At the age of 85 he still is tirelessly active, 
and we sincerely hope that before long his study of the 
Hamsa will be published. 

Let me conclude with a bird’s eye view of the 
present state of Sanskrit studies in the Netherlands. 
Chairs of Sanskrit studies exist at the Universities of 
Leyden, Utrecht, Amsterdam and Groningen. The 
Chairs of Leyden and Utrecht are occupied by a full 
professor, the Chair of Amsterdam by an associate 
professor and that of Groningen by a Lecturer. 

At Leyden University Professor Kuiper, the successor 
of Professor Vogel, occupies himself with Indo-European 
linguistics, Indian linguistics, Vedic and Iranian studies. 
Moreover, he is one of the few European scholars who 
have a thorough knowledge of Dravidian and Munda 
languages. His work on Proto-Munda words in Sanskrit, 
published in 1948, gave rise to many discussions. 

At Leyden University, where Oriental studies have 
been actively fostered since the 17th century, two other 
chairs are of direct importance for Indian studies, a 
chair of the archaeology and history of South-Eastern 
Asia, held actully by the former Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey of Indonesia, Prof. Bosch, 
and a Chair of Buddhism and Tibetan which has lately 


been created. 
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At Utrecht University the Chair of Sanskrit studies 
is occupied since 1932 by Professor Gonda who has 
published many works in the field of Old Javanese and 
Sanskrit literature. One of his most important studies, 
entitled “Sanskrit in Indonesia” has been published by 
the International Academy of Nagpur. Among his latest 
publications has to be mentioned his “Aspects of Early 
Vishnuism.” 

At Amsterdam Faddegon has been teaching Sanskrit 
for almost forty years. He has contributed much to 
the study of Indian philosophy—his great book on the 
Vaisesika system is well known—and to the study of 
Panini and of Indian music. Before him Indian 
philosophy had been rather neglected in the Netherlands, 
with the sole exception of Bruining who already in 1871 
before Deussen partially translated Sankara’s commentary 
on the Brahma-sitras. We are confident that this field 
will not be abandoned, for a young Dutch scholar, 
Dr. Van Buitenen, who has been recently working in 
Poona, has proved his abilities in this domain by his 
translation of Ramanuja’s Gitabhas ya. 

After the war Faddegon has been succeeded by Prof. 
Scharpe, the author of a translation of the Kadambari 
and actually engaged upon the study of Kalidasa’s works. 
At Groningen University the lecturer of Sanskrit, 
Dr. Ensink, devoted himself to the study of the Samkhya 
system, after having already published translations of 
Buddhist Mahayana texts into English and Dutch. I 
sincerely hope that in this short and very incomplete 
picture of Sanskrit studies in the Netherlands I have 
nevertheless been able to give an idea of the intensity 
of our interests in Indian culture, which is of such a 
great and lasting interest to mankind. 











BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA AFTER 250 A.D. 
By 


Pror. Dr. Ninar-Ranjan Ray, M.A., D.LITT. (LEYDEN) 


ArT has no lessons to teach; it can only sharpen human 
sensibilities, and by doing so make man more and more 
conscious of the realities of life and nature. Nor is 
there any art that can, strictly seaking, be called 
“Buddhist” art. Yet one readily recognises that this 
is a most convenient phrase to denote the art that was, 
for centuries, pressed to the service of Buddhism, and 
to bring out in visual form some of the specific contents 
of Buddhist spiritual ideology and way of life. 

Buddhist art of India as much as that of China, 
Japan and Central Asia, of Nepal and Tibet, of Ceylon, 
Burma and Thailand, of Java, Sumatra and Cambodia, 
is that chapter of each cultural region, which deals with 
Buddhist themes. In form and technique, Buddhist art 
conforms to the general principles of contemporary art 
of the respective cultural regions, but in certain phases 
and periods, specific Buddhist contents of ideas and 
conceptions called for and conditioned correspondingly 
specific language of form. It is only such phases 
and periods of art that can legitimately be called 
Buddhist. 

All forms of art, according to the teachings of the 
Master, the Lord Buddha are expressions of and lead 
to desire and nostalgia ; they are instruments of pleasures 
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of the moment and are, therefore, to be shunned by 
one who aspires after Nirvana. In its attitude to art, 
orthodox Buddhism is thus, very close to Jainism, the 
Sankarite Vedanta and Islam. 

Yet, paradoxically, as within the folds of the last 
three faiths mentioned, so within that of Buddhism, art 
did play a role, a great and significant role, one might 
say, not only in extending the physical boundaries of 
the religion but also in expressing the subtlest and the 
most sublime ideas and thoughts of the faith and in 
the concretisation of the most elusive, abstract and 
subjective visions. To prove this statement, one has 
only to refer to the Buddha and Bodhisattva figures of 
Sarnath, Mathura and Sanchi of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, some of the segments of the wide stretches of 
painted walls of Bagh and Ajanta, a number of Vajrayana 
and Tantrayana cult images in stone and metal of Eastern 
India of the ninth through to the eleventh century A.D. 
Needless to say, the list is not exhaustive nor does it 
include examples from outside India. Indeed, the 
achievements of art in Buddhism and the services it 
rendered to the faith are eloquent of the creative poten- 
tialities of the faith, its depth and refinement, its appeal 
and strength. 

Early Buddhist sculpture in India is fundamentally 
narrative in character; its main purpose is to tell in 
continuous narration, edifying tales, simply and 
attractively, against the background of contemporary 
life, tales that were supposed to underline the main 
principles of the faith and its important historical 
episodes. Architecturally, the art consisted of solid 
massive stupas with elaborate gateways and railings, all 
richly carved in relief, and rock-cut caves—viharas and 
chaityas—with or without sun-windowed doorways and 
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pillared halls. A somewhat primitive solidity and 
massiveness belonged as much to the spirit of the age 
as to the rock itself that was their receptacle. 

But already by about the second century A.D. 
certain fundamental changes in attitude seem to have 
taken place, changes that were ultimately responsible 
for a definite shift in the form and content of Buddhist 
art. Buddhism was no longer a simple way of life that 
the Lord Buddha spoke of, nor the Lord himself simply 
the mundane historical being that trod the dust of 
Rajagriha, Bodh-Gaya and dozens of other cities and 
villages and ceaselessly strove his way to Supreme 
Wisdom. The message of the Master was no longer 
confined within the borders of India nor to sons of the 
soil. It had come into intimate contact with other 
peoples, places, cultures and religions including Judaism 
and Christianity. 

Within Buddhism itself and out of its own seeds 
had grown up powerful sects, each with their own specific 
emphasis and way of life. The Sangha itself and its 
hold on the rich agricultural and commercial communi- 
ties, sometimes also on the royalty and nobility, had 
increased in extension. Even from earlier times the 
Sangha had been drawing its material sustenance from 
the rich banking and trading communities, and the 
relatively more substantial agricultural householders. 
As years rolled on, the Sangha came more and more to 
lean on these segments of society, and in the second 
and third centuries of the Christian era, one of its main 
sources of material sustenance, the wherewithal of the 
elaborate monastic establishments, was the rich Indo- 
Roman trade of the times. 

All this could not but have its inevitable impact 
on the contemporary Buddhist art y of India, and 
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nowhere is the impact so clearly marked than at 
Mathura and throughout the lower valleys of the 
Krishna and the Godavari, in the rich and elaborate 
monastic establishments of the two places—the viharas 
and chaityas and the still more elaborately carved 
railings and gateways, a fraction only of which have 
yielded to the excavator’s spade. This is true, to an 
extent at any rate, of the contemporary Buddhist 
establishments of Western India as well. 

With the creation of a real bourgeois society a 
change in the social taste and also in the attitude 
towards life was but inevitable. What this change 
was like is writ large on the sculptures of Mathura 
of the first and second centuries A. D., but more on 
the marbles of Amaravati and Nagarjunakunda, Goti 
and other places of the Krishna-Godavari Valley, and 
belonging to the first three centuries of the Christian 
era. 

In the meanwhile, the image of the Buddha had 
come to stay, the Buddha as understood either in terms 
of suprahuman physical form and temporal power and 
dignity, or in terms of Hellenistic iconography, or in 
those of both. The inner meaning of the term 
‘Buddha’, the Illumined One, in whom shone the 
effulgence of the light of supreme wisdom, whose body 
had shed all its earthly weight and had become like 
melting butter with compassion, also aglow with 
spiritual light and energy, was yet to make itself felt 
in visual art. 

Frankly this was a matter of spiritual realisation, 
and that realisation becoming a common property of 
the people including the artists. But the story of 
India’s inner life during the third and fourth centuries 
is not sufficiently known. Many things happened 
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during these two centuries, and we can only somewhat 
vaguely feel that a tremendous inner turmoil and 
searching of hearts had been going on inside all the 
Indian religions and _ philosophies, Buddhism and 
Buddhist thought not excepted, as much as within the 
various cadres and orders of social and economic 
life. 

Out of the seeds of these two hundred years 
emerge such names as those of Vatsyayana and 
Kalidasa, of Udyotakara and Dinnaga, of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, and such facts as the final redaction of 
India’s two great epics, of the Puranas and perhaps 
also a lage section of Pali Buddhist Literature, as new 
Buddhist logic and a new Buddhist ideology. 

The last this Buddhist thought and ideology was 
crystallised into is known as Yogdacara, very closely 
related to the evolved yoga system of contemporary 
Hinduism and Jainism. The fluid and luminous ideology 
of the yogacara coupled with the Mahayanist ideal of 
compassion, imparted to the age-old Theravada and 
Sarvastivada ideologies, a mew vision and a new 
meaning and brought out fully what was latent in the 
teachings and practices of the Lord Buddha _ himself. 
Indeed, the full connotation of the term Buddha, the 
great conqueror of the body and the mind, the 
Supremely illumined Being, yet at the same time 
soft, tender and melting in compassion for al] sentient 
beings, emerged at last and slowly but surely took 
shape and form under the hammer and chisel of the 
sculptor, and the brush and colour of the painter. 

And thus was born the superemely refined and 
sensitive and profoundly spiritual Gupta Buddhist 
sculptures of the Ganga-Yamuna valley, particularly 
of Sarnath, of Bengal and Bihar, of Sanchi, and the 
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paintings of Bagh, Ajanta and Sigiriya all belonging 
to the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 

This is, indeed, the peak period of Buddhist art 
in India as anywhere in the world, and once and for all 
set the standard of vision and imagination, of form and 
technique, of conceptions of volume and plasticity, of 
later Buddhist art in India, of contemporary and later 
Buddhist art of Central Asia, China and Japan, of Nepal 
and Tibet, of Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, of Java, 
Sumatra and Cambodia. 

All these local schools and periods drew their 
sustenance from this golden period of Buddhist art in 
India and sought to work on their specific local tastes, 
ideologies and atmospheres in terms of standards of 
achievement of these few centuries. Indeed, the measure 
of the aesthetic and spiritual value and significance of 
all later schools and periods of Buddhist art in India 
and outside, is the measure of the extent they reached 
towards the attainment of this ideal. 

The first of these high peaks of Buddhist art is the 
human figure which is the receptacle of an inner 
dynamism lying latent almost in a state of rest and yet 
imparting to the body, its limbs and face, to its fingers 
and its gestures a form that is vibrant with life and a 
meaning that suggests calm and contemplative joy. 
This is true not only of the Buddha figure but of those 
of the Bodhisattvas and of ordinary human beings, 
and in an extended manner, of plants and animals as 
well. Stories from the old life of the Master and 
sometimes from the Jatakas, continued to be sculptured 
and painted, but they had all but lost their narrative 
character, except in the paintings of Ajanta, and the 
emphasis centred more and more round the figures of 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
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The story of later Buddhist sculpture in Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, as much as in Nepal and Tibet where 
Buddhism came practically to be confined during the 
eighth and the following centuries, is the story of the 
consolidation of the values learnt and imbibed during 
the sixth and seventh centuries but with slow but sure 
lessening of the understanding of inner dynamism of 
the essential life-process as well as of the specific Buddhist 
content of inner spiritual illumination. This led 
inevitably to a hardening of the plasticity of volume, 
and increasing petrification of what was once fluid and 
luminous. 

This somewhat stagnating process was, however, 
relieved to a great extent by the increasingly varied and 
complex pantheon reared up by the highly esoteric 
Vajrayana and other later forms of Buddhism. These 
later schools and sects of Buddhism, all saturated by 
Tantric ideas and ideologies, had a vigour and vitality 
of their own which imparted a quality of dynamic 
naturalism, of a somewhat sensuous character, to the 
rounded plasticity of volume and to the complexity of 
the vigorous compositional structure. In the expression 
of sheer vitality and strength, of external dynamism, and 
in craftsmanship, some of the Vajrayana-Tantrayana 
images in stone and bronze, also in manuscript painting, 


reach the high tide of medieaval art in India, and did - 


largely influence the contemporary Buddhist art of 
South-East Asia. 

Even in a short survey the paintings of Bagh and 
Ajanta, deserve more than a passing notice, not merely 
for the high, noble and dignified quality of the painter's 
art that Ajanta and Bagh record for a continuous five 
or six centuries, a fact which has found recognition all 
the world over, but for the picture they afford of the 
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specific Buddhist way of life as understood and lived 
by the contemporary Buddhist Sangha. 

Here is no negation but only fullest acceptance of 
life in its variegated hues, in its mundane pains and 
pleasures as much as in its spiritual joys and bliss, all 
in the midst of a fresh and abundant nature, but of 
life understood and lived in a chaste, elegant and 
contemplative atmosphere and accepted in calm and 
dignified repose. From out of this  reposeful and 
contemplative life emerge the chaste and dignified, the 
luminously fluid and compassionate figures of Padmapani 
and Avalokitesvara, the personifications, as it were, of 
the quintessence of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Buddhist architecture in India after the third 
century, has not much to show except in the sphere of 
structural viharas or monasteries, and in one or two 
instances of chaityas and temples. 

But contemporary Buddhism made the most signi- 
ficant contribution to Indian and Eastern architecture, 
in the sphere of vihara or monastic establishments. 
From primitive rock-cut viharas to the _ elaborate 
structural viharas built of brick and intended for resi- 
dence, worship, study and congregation, it is a long 
story of gradual evolution from simple and rudimentary 
to complex and elaborate establishments in different 
segments and in several pyramidically receding storeys. 

The ruins of the long and elaborate rows of viharas 
of the university city of Nalanda of early mediaeval 
times, the ruins of similar viharas at Paharpur and 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, provide sufficient evidence of what 
these elaborate monastic establishments were like and 
what architectural grandeur and magnificence they had 
reached. They are the great pride of Buddhist archi- - 
tecture in India, these structural viharas, and served 
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presumably as models of the storeyed temples of Pagan 
in Burma and of the group of Brahmanical temples of 


Prambanam in Java.* 
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*From a talk broadcast from All India Radio, Delhi in connection 
with the 2500th Buddhist Anniversary. m 











THE TRANSFORMATION OF SIKHISM 
By 


V. S. Suri, M.a. 


Ir is generally believed that Sikhism in its initial stages, 
as originally conceived by Nanak, was a sect of peaceful 
disciples. It retained its essential character as a 
religious reform movement until the ministry of Gobind 
Singh, the tenth and last of the Gurus. He transformed 
the followers of the faith into a band of warriors. It 
is true the political aspirations of the Sikhs became 
clearly pronounced under the last Guru, but a critical 
study of Sikh history abundantly testifies that the 
process of transformation had begun long before him. 
In fact the gradual evolution may be traced back to 
the foundation of Sikhism. It has been aptly put that 
“the harvest which ripened in the time of Gobind Singh 
had been sown by Nanak himself and watered by his 
successors. The sword which carved the way of Khalsa 
to glory was undoubtedly forged by Gobind but the 
steel had been provided by the founder.” 

History furnishes numerous examples of the fact 
that inspiration for many a great movement came from 
religion and culminated in the establishment of a new 
socio-political order in many countries. All political 
progress calls for high aspirations and an_ enterprising 
spirit, “the will to do, the soul to dare and integrity 
and purity of private and public life.” The rise of the 
mild and tender religion of the Buddha led to the 
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establishment and consolidation of the most glorious 
Empire under Asoka with the methods consistent with 
the spirit of the humanitarian faith. The Arabs inspired 
with the teachings of the Prophet carried the standard 
of Islam from East ta, West. Sometime the inspiration 
may come from a natural reaction to prevailing tyranny 
and oppression. But from times immemorial religion 
has been the motive power for great undertakings and 
achievements. It was more true in India than 
anywhere else. 

Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, clearly 
diagnosed the state of the religious communities of his own 
time and realized that religious revival was the only 
remedy which could instil new life in them. Resistance 
to the ruling despotism of the day was obviously out 
of question. ~The Panjab was the first to be conquered 
by the Muslim invaders of India and it was sandwiched 
between the two powerful Mohammadan Capitals, 
Kabul and Delhi. The wave of proselytism released 
by the advent of Islam spread there with overwhelming 
force. To meet this onslaught, Nanak launched upon 
a non-sectarian and peaceful movement of religious 
reform with an appeal to both Hindus and Muslims. 
In it lay his only chance of success. 

During his seventy years of practical life and 
preaching, Nanak purified the minds, ennobled the 
spirit of his followers and put them on the path along 
which his successors were destined to lead them to the 
goal of national progress. “The seed had been sown; 
it had fallen on good soil and with careful nursing it 
was bound to yield plentiful crop when the time became 


ripe for it.” 
Even though Nanak merely wished to leaven the 


social and religious thought of the people and improve 
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their moral and spiritual life and was hardly anxious 
to found a new sect, he had to feel the necessity of 
appointing his successor after his death. This was felt 
imperative to guard against a relapse into ignorance, to 
continue his mission and to perpetuate the movement 
started by him. His followers, though forming only a 
part of the general population, had to be organised into 
a distinct community to retain their individuality and 
preserve the teachings of the Master and _ propagate 
them among others. His successors had, therefore, to 
apply themselves to the task of consolidation of the 
faithful. Necessary steps were taken to cater to the 
needs of the new community, to keep up the enthusiasm 
of the disciples, the brotherhood established by Nanak. 

To protect the infant church against serious dangers 
from rivals (e.g. the “Udasis’, a new sect started by 
Siri Chand, a son of Nanak) and formidable opponents 
among the orthodox Hindus and Muslims, the first two 
successors of Nanak, Angad and Amar Das (second and 
third in the ministry respectively) adopted special 
measures to organise the Sikhs (i.e. the “Disciples” as 
the followers of the new faith came to be called) and 
undertake systematically the work of teaching, preaching 
to and administering to the spiritual needs of their 
disciples. The province of the Panjab was divided into 
22 dioceses (‘Manjas’ or branch ‘gaddis’), each under 
a pious and influential follower to carry on the pastoral 
work. This step largely contributed to the strengthening 
of the Church. The edifice of the self-government of 
the Sikhs was eventually raised on these foundations. 

Under the energetic leadership of the third Guru 
Amar Das, the Sikhs were formed into a distinct 
community, their numbers having swelled. to thousands 
and the influence of the Guru being steadily on the 
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increase. The fourth Guru Ram Das (1575-82) vigorously 
pursued the work. His outstanding achievement was 
the founding of the city of Amritsar, the Mecca of 
Sikhism. He obtained the site of a natural pool, 
believed to be the favourite resort of Guru Nanak, 
along with 500 bighas of land from Emperor Akbar 
where a flourishing town grew up under the name of 
Ramdaspur or “Guru ka Chak.” Later it came to be 
entitled Amritsar (the Tank of Immortality). The city 
soon developed into a centre of Sikh religion and a 
great entrepot of trade and commerce. The importance 
attached by the Sikh Gurus to piety and nobility of 
character was further heightened by the fact that 
Emperor Akbar himself sought their blessings and held 
them in high esteem. Another notable development 
during the ministry of Guru Ram Das was the declara- 
tion of the hereditary character of Guruship in his 
family. The change greatly affected the character of 
the Church and directly contributed to the growth of 
Sikh power. The guru who was heretofore looked upon 
as “Satgur,” the true spiritual guide, also became 
“Sacha Padshah,” the true King. 

The Sikhs who had by now been. organised into 
a well-knit community and had acquired a_ secular 
character, were further effectively consolidated under 
the able leadership of the fifth Guru Arjun (1582-1607) who 
was a born poet, a practical philosopher, a powerful 
organiser and a great statesman. He realized that the 
time for armed resistance had not yet come. However, 
with characteristic foresight and patience he addressed 
himself to the task of organising his followers for the 
task ahead. He undertook to compile the Adi Granth 
which came to occupy for the Sikhs the place of the 
Vedas, the Bible and the Qoran. He further developed 
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the town of Amritsar, made it his headquarters and 
gave it the status of the Capital of the Sikh common- 
wealth. The city was soon converted into a base of 
religious operations and was largely responsible for the 
spread of Sikhism among the Jats of ‘Maujha’. “It was 
the light that radiated from Amritsar that made the 
peasantry realise their strength and transformed them 
from peaceful toiling husbandmen into fiery soldiers of 
the Panth”. The revenues of the Church which hitherto 
depended on voluntary contributions were regulated by 
Arjun through the appointment of ‘Masands’ (Collectors) 
who collected them from respective areas and paid the 
same to the Guru on the Baisakhi day’ when the great 
Durbar was held at Amritsar. Thus Guru Arjun was 
able to introduce the preliminary elements of the 
theocratic state among the Sikh Community which 
spread from Peshawar to Delhi. During the pontificate 
of Arjun, the numbers of the followers increased, the 
resources were regulated and the Church, though 
heretofore peaceful and unobtrusive, verily developed 
into a state, a sort of self-governmnet within the Empire. 
The Guru as ‘Sacha Padshah’ became now a factor in 
the political life of the Panjab. 

The next great impetus which contributed to the 
growth of Sikh power and became the immediate cause 
of its transition into a political organisation was the 
systematic persecution to which the Sikhs in general 
and their leaders in particular began to be subjected 
by the Muslim government of the day. The story of 
ruthless persecutions brings into clear relief all the 
measures to which a despotic government is compelled 
to resort to check the growth of a dangerous organisa- 
tion—threats, fines, imprisonment, deportations, torture, 
executions, outlawry and massacres of innocents. “All 
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the weapons were employed against the builders of the 
nation which was to wrest the sceptre of the Panjab 
from the hands of the Mughals. The followers of the 
Gurus faced every hardship with fortitude and courage 
and emerged from every ordeal purer and _ stronger 
with redoubled zeal and deeper hatred against their 
oppressors’. They acted on the faith that “the blood 
of the martyrs is the cement of the Church’. 

Guru Arjun was the first to earn the aureole of 
martyrdom ; accused of complicity in the rebellion of 
Prince Khusru against his father, Emperor Jahangir, 
Arjun was tortured to death (1606 A.D.). Arjun’s son, 
Hargobind (the sixth Guru) also incurred the wrath of 
Emperor Jahangir, was for several years incarcerated 
in the fort of Gwalior and was released at the intercession 
of Meanmir, a muslim saint. Such oppressive measures 
seemed to have checked the Sikhs for sometime. But 
persecution was again let loose and Tegh Bahadur, the 
9th Guru, on refusing to be converted to Islam was 
beheaded (1675) by Emperor Aurangzeb. With the 
increase of Sikh power in the Punjab, the edge of Mughal 
vengeance grew sharper. Two of the sons of the tenth 
and last Guru Gobind Singh, captured during their 
flight, were buried alive (1704) at Sirhind. Horrors 
still worse were to follow. A severe struggle continued 
and further severe measures were adopted. The Sikhs 
to a man were declared outlaws, rewards were offered 
for their heads and a campaign was launched for their 
extermination. “Driven from their hearths and homes 
they wandered they knew not whither, without food, 
without shelter and clothing”. These were indeed the 
hardest times and severest ordeal for the followers of 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

The baptism of blood which had been prescribed 
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for the Khalsa had verily steeled the will of the 
Sikhs against their Muslim oppressors. The ordeal 
through which countless numbers had to pass had 
completely transformed their religion and had imposed 
on each one of them the sacred duty to defend their 
faith, making each one of them a soldier. On their 
Guru devolved not only the duties of a religious head 
but also the command of the faithful in the holy war. 
“The Sikhs like a suppressed flame always reappeared 
with greater splendour after every attempt to 
suppress them”. Guru Gobind Singh made good his 
claim that he would make the sparrows (his followers) 
hunt down the imperial falcons. He had infused in 
them the unquenchable spirit to regard themselves as 
the chosen of the Lord, destined to crush tyranny and 
oppression and to look upon themselves as the future 
rulers of the land. The community which started with 
a rosary became under the military genius of Guru 
Gobind Singh a nation of hardy warriors, “Sarbat 
Khalsa”. The transformation was completed by the 
cult of the sword and it inspired the followers with 
an unconquerable spirit: “Grant O God, that I may 
never hesitate to perform good deeds, nor flee from my 
enemy in fear when I go to fight with the certainity 
and determination of victory”. “Nanak laid the broad 
foundations of religious reform on which Gobind Singh 
built his militant doctrine to suit the changed 
circumstances. By converting a horde of undisciplined 
peasants into enthusiastic soldiers animated with religious 
fervour, by inuring them to incessant warfare he 
moulded them into the Khalsa—the Sikh Commonwealth, 
bonded together to fight until they triumphed’. The 
last apostle of the Sikhs did not live to see his great 
work accomplished, but he effectually roused the dormant 
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energies of his people, impressed a new character upon 
them with the lofty longing for religious freedom and 
national ascendancy. 

From Nanak to Gobind the transformation of Sikhism 
through the various stages and vicissitudes wrought a 
momentous change in the religious and social system 
of the community. From a religious sect the Sikhs 
became a powerful military and political organisation, 
the Khalsa. 

















THE PARSIS IN INDIA 
By 


Pror. D. B. DIsKALKAR 


Ir is well-known that the Parsis are one of the many 
foreign settlers in India. But no separate inscriptions 
of this community either in Gujrati or in Persian, 
which they have adopted as their colloquial and classical} 
languages respectively, have been discovered just as 
separate inscriptions of other foreign settlers like the 
Aramaics, Sabeans, Jews, Muslims, Armenians and the 
Europeans have been discovered. It is interesting to 
note that separate inscriptions of some foreign settlers 
like the Indo-Greeks, Indo-Parthians, Kushanas, Hunas 
etc are not found because they had adopted the culture 
and religion of the Hindus and were in course of time 
assimilated in the Hindu society. The inscriptions which 
they might have set up were in no way different 
from those of the indigenous Hindus in script, language 
and nature. Can this be the reason for the absence 
of the Parsi inscriptions ? 

Being neighbours of the Indians, rather than being 
of the same stock of the ancient Aryans, the Parsis 
have been connected with India from very early times, 
at least since the time of the Achaemenian emperor 
Darius (522-436 B.C.) if not since the time of Cyrus 
(558-530 B.C.) who established the Achaemenian empire 
on the overthrow of the Median monorchy and is 
supposed to have held a portion of North-West India 
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named Gandhara. The appointment of one of them 
as Asoka’s Governor over Saurashtra in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. was not possible without such a long and 
friendly connection with the great Indian power. Under 
the name of the Parthians they had held small principali- 
ties in the province in the centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era. The Western Kshatrapas who 
were ruling for a long time in the early centuries of 
the Christian era over a large territory in Western 
India seem to have come from the same stock. The 
Parsis are sometimes mentioned in the early and 
mediaeval Indian literature and inscriptions under the 
name of the Parasikas which was probably the corruption 
of the word Parga-Sakas as distinct from other Sakas. 
It is well-known that Pars is the Southern Province of 
Persia. Their Persian names were Sanskritised as 
Tushaspha etc and they seem to have almost formed 
a part of the Hindu society. 

From a critica] study of the Pailkuli and Persepolis 
inscriptions which according to Dr. Herzfeld prove 
the existence of the Sassanian empire in the North-West 
of India, secondly from the mention of the Parasikas 
in Indian literary works like the Raghuvamsa, the 
Gaudavaho and the Mudraraksasa in such a way as to 
suggest that the Parasikas were rulers of certain 
territories in India itself, and thirdly from an examination 
of the coins of the Chahamana Vasudeva of Sapadalaksha 
of the Sassanian type found in North-West India which 
show that he must have been a subordinate of a 
Sassanian sovereign, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar rightly came 
to the conclusion that the Parasikas were actual rulers 
of certain territories inside India between Rajputana and 
Kashmir from the 4th to the 7th cents. A.D. The 
overthrow of the Kushan power in the North-West 
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seems to be due to the rise of the Sassanian power. 
The reason why the whole currency of North-West India 
during the 7th-12th centuries betrays strong Sassanian 
influence both in weight and design was evidently due 
to this political rule. But looking to their historical 
importance the Parasikas have left for posterity very 
few inscriptional records of great campaigns, victories 
and monumental constructions. 

Dr. Bhandarkar has further shown that just as with 
the virulent growth of Islam most of the natives of Iran 
became Muslims but a few remained Parsis, so with 
the destruction of the Sassanian power in A.D. 641 most 
of the Parasikas in India may have become Hindus, 
but certainly a few must have continued to remain 
Parsis and preserved their religion. To say, therefore, 
that the Parsis came to India as a band of Iranian 
refugees who landed near Sanjan about 697 A.D. is against 
all progress of knowledge caused by a critical study of 
epigraphs and literature. 

There is no objection to accepting Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
supposition that most of the Parsis in ancient India may 
have become Hindus. The late Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala 
accepted it saying that they were thoroughly absorbed 
by the Indian population and have kept no trace of 
their existence. R. G. Bhandarkar had long before 
suggested that the Maga or Sakadvipa Brahmanas were 
no other than the Hinduised Parsis. The Suryadvija 
mentioned in an inscription from the Punjab of the 
6th cent. A.D. seems to have been a Maga Brahmana 
named Sri-Bhogika, a Parsi converted to Hinduism. It 
is worth noting that he calls himself a dvija and at the 
same time a Kayastha. India’s political connection 
with Iran is very well evidenced by a court scene in 
Cave No. I at Ajanta representing the reception of a 
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Persian embassy at the court of an Indian king, probably 
Chalukya Pulakesin II (c. 625 A.D.) which is mentioned 
also by an Arab historian Tabari. On the subjugation 
and conversion of Persia by the Muslims this Indo- 
Iranian relationship ceased. But it is doubtful whether 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s supposition that a few of them must 
have continued to remain Parsis, whose descendants 
the present Parsis in India are, can be accepted. 
Adoption of the foreigners in the Hindu society has 
always taken place of the whole community ; for instance 
we do not know that a part of the Sakas had become 
Hindus and the remaining had continued to be Sakas 
separate from the Hindus. Secondly, if a regular Parsi 
community had existed in old times in India, it must 
have continued to remain so in some way or the other 
in Sindh or in the north of Rajputana or at least they 
must have left there some trace of their existence in 
the form of a tradition. Thirdly, if those Parsis had 
been the ancestors of the Parsis of the present days, 
there must have existed a tradition that they had 
migrated to Gujarat from North India. On the contrary 
the tradition among the Parsis is very strong that bands 
of Iranian refugees landed near Sanjan or near Div 
in the 7th cent. A.D. after being persecuted in Persia 
by the Muslims. Some scholars however, suggest that 
the correct date of their landing was V. S. 992 
(=936 A.D.) with which the details about the month 
and the tithi given along with the date in the account 
tallies and not V. S. 772 (=716 A.D.) which was a 
scribe’s mistake and which would be too early. It 
matters very little which date of their landing on Indian 
land is correct. When many _ successive bands of 
refugees had come, a definite mention of the date or 
the place is not possible. One of the dates and one 
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of the places may be correct or both of them may be 
correct, if it is supposed that they landed first at Div 
in 697 or in 917 and nineteen years after came over 
to Sanjan. Naturally they accepted Gujarati as their 
mother tongue in course of time. If this tradition is 
accepted, as there is no reason to doubt it, the descendants 
of the North Indian Parsis and the descendants of the 
Gujarati refugee Parsis must have been somewhat 
different communities. But no such thing is seen. 

Lt. Col. M. S. Irani I. M. S. (Rtd.), who does not 
believe in the Sanjan story, explains the existence of 
the Parsis in India in the following way—Long before 
the downfall of the Sassanian empire there was a very 
free commercial and political intercourse between Iran 
and Hindustan and the trade from Iran was carried on 
by the Iranian merchants belonging to the southern 
maritime province of Pars and many of these traders 
had temporarily or permanently settled on the west 
coast of India. After the Arab conquest the trade 
naturally passed into their hands and the Iranians who 
had settled in this country gradually lost all connection 
with their motherland and made India their permanent 
home. In course of time many of their co-religionists 
joined them when they found the conditions at home 
were becoming intolerable. The process of migration 
must have been gradual and not in a body as described 
in “Kissa Sanjan”. Such a slow and gradual process 
of migration would naturally leave no record or history 
as we find there is none. Many Iranians who had 
settled down in Sindh and Punjab came down to 
Gujarat to join their co-religionists when conditions of 
their existence in those parts became difficult (The story of 
Sanjan, pp. 88-89). The difficulty in accepting this 
theory is that there ought to have been some sorts of 
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traditions to this effect among the Parsis who have 
always maintained a separate existence. On the contrary 
there is only the tradition about Sanjan. The composi- 
tion of the Persian poem called “Kissa Sanjan” no 
doubt seems to be fictitious but the tradition as such 
may not be doubted. 

For all these considerations it is better to suppose 
that like the ancient Indo-Greeks, Indo-Parthians, 
Kushanas etc, all the ancient Indo-Persians adopted 
the culture and religion of the Hindus and were in 
course of time completely assimilated in the Hindu 
society. Consequently, inscriptions which might have 
been set up by the Hinduised ancient Parsis must have 
been like those of the indigenous Hindus in Indian 
script and language. This probably explains the absence 
of any separate inscriptions of the ancient Parsis. 

But the question still remains why no inscriptions 
of the later Parsi refugees who have all along continued 
to remain as a separate community from the Hindus 
in matters of culture, religion etc, have been found, 
like those of many other foreign settlers in India. It is 
necessary to point out here that although certain copper 
plate grants of the Chalukyas of Navsari are said to 
allude to the payment of a tribute by the Parsi refugees 
who landed at Sanjan and the Khorasana mandali to 
whom a grant was made by the Silahar king Anantadeva 
in A.D. 1081 were no other than the Parsi community, 
no inscription of the Parsis themselves have been found 
referring to this incident nor to any privileges that 
must have been conferred upon them by the local rulers 
as was done by Bhaskara Ravivarman of Cochin in 
the case of the Jews who are said to have migrated to 
India in the 7th cent. A.D. from Persia when they 
were persecuted by the victorious Muslims. It is also 
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strange that not a single inscription of the Parsi settlers 
recording any of their subsequent activities has been 
found. Two Pahlavi inscriptions dated A.D. 999 and 
1021 of two parties of Iranian tourists are found in 
the Kanheri caves near Bombay. But they have no 
connection with the Parsi settlers. 

All this can be explained by supposing that the 
different bands of the Parsi refugees, although they 
continued to keep up their religious and social manners 
and customs separate, had soon became one with the 
indigenous Hindu community and led a peaceful life. 
Even in their religious and social manners they were 
not so separate and revolting from the Hindus, as to 
form an eye-sore as the Muslims and European Christian 
settlers had been. They had probably no occasion for 
setting up inscriptions particularly because their funeral 
customs give little occasion for setting up obituary 
notices as those of the Muslim and Christian settlers 
did. They had an_ extremely unassuming and 
unprovoking life generally as petty traders and small 
land holders. They appear in the public life for the 
first time in the days of Akbar as followers of a distinct 
and ancient religion. In the Maratha period they 
appear as flourishing traders like other Gujrati 
businessmen. The distinctly separate existence of the 
Parsis which we see now dates from the time they came 
in contact with the Europeans. The more they grew 
rich by trade with the Europeans and came in closer 
contact with them, the more they became isolated from 
the Hindus. They are proportionately the most advanced 
and the wealthiest community in India, even wealthier 
than the equally small community of the Jainas. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


AsiAN WritTErRS’ CONFERENCE 

This Conference met in New Delhi at the end of December 
last and was attended by delegates from several Asian and some 
non-Asian countries. The principal object of the gathering was 
“to promote friendship, fellow-feeling and solidarity among the 
writers and peoples of the region”, as Professor Humayun Kabir, 
the President of the session, put it. Professor Kabir, in his 
presidential address said that after many centuries Asia was again 
meeting the West on terms of equality and he called upon the 
assembly to promote peace in the world and to overcome the 
barriers of languages. He drew attention to the growing need for 
translations and hoped that one of the first fruits of the conference 
would be a growing recognition of the importance and value of 
each other’s literature. 

The Conference was addressed also by Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Shri Nehru maintained that 
absolule sincerity was the hallmark of all great literature, and he 
emphasised the importance of writers widening their views by 
free debates and exchange of ideas. Dr. Radhakrishnan urged 
that writers should serve future humanity by raising their voice 
against parochial and chauvinistic governments. 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari asked writers to keep free from political 
bias and partisanship and devote themselves wholly to the task 
of writing as cultivation of a fine art. 

Reports were submitted to the Conference on the literatures 
of India and other Asian countries, and debates were held on 
several interesting topies, such as “*The Writer and Freedom” etc. 


INDIA AND CHINA 
Speaking at a special covocation held in January by the 
Visvabharati University, Santiniketan, to confer the honorary degree 
of D.Litt. on him, Mr. Chou En-Lai, the Prime Minister of 
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the People’s Republic of China, recalled the long and _ peaceful 
Indo-Chinese relations in the past and pleaded for continued 
cultural and economic co-operation in the future between the 
two countries. He referred to the great popularity which Tagore’s 
works enjoyed in China through recent Chinese translations. He 
also referred to the attempts made by the western countries to 
create split and discord among Asian-African countries by means 
of antagonistic military blocs, with the intention of divide and 
rule or they interfered with Asian-African countries, either directly 
or through international organisations under their control. 


REFORMED INDIAN CALENDAR 

The unified Indian national calendar, which will be used for 
official purposes along with the Gregorian calendar, came into force 
from the 22nd March, 1957. The new calendar is based on the 
‘Saka’ era which began with the vernal equinox of 78 A.D. The current 
Gregorian year, 1957 A.D., corresponds to 1878-79 of the ‘Saka’ era. 

In the new calendar, the year will consist of 365 days except- 
ing the leap year which will have an extra day. ‘Chaitra’ will 
be the first month and ‘Phalguna’ the last of the year. 

The first day of ‘Chaitra’ of the ‘Saka’ year does not, however, 
correspond with the first day of ‘Chaitra’ observed by people 
in many parts of the country which comes 23 days later. 

The new calendar, it is stated, seeks to prevent mistakes 
occurring in fixing the length of the year or month. In the 
past, the Indian almanac-makers did not take into account the 
precession of equinoxes and the result was that the Indian year 
was longer than the natural year by about 24 minutes. This 
error has been accumulating for nearly 1400 years with the 
result that the dates of fastivals have been shifted by 23 days. 

In preparing the new calendar, the Calendar Reform Committee, 
on whose recommendations the new calendar has been adopted 
by the Government, thought it expedient not to make adjustments 
for the shifting of dates that had already occurred during so 
many centuries but to maintain it as a constant difference and 
prevent further shifting. 

The lengths of different months have been fixed in the new 
calendar and the dates will thus have a permanent correspondence 


with the dates of the present Gregorian calendar. 
13 
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Under the new calendar, the months of Chaitra (except in 
the leap year), Ashvina, Kartika, Margashirsha, Pausha, Magha 
and Phalguna will have 30 days. Vaishakha, Jaishtha, Ashadha, 
Shravana and Bhadras will have 31 days. There will be 31 days 
in Chaitra in the leap year. 

The Gregorian calendar will continue to be used for official 
and similar purposes but the new calendar will also be used 
for similar purposes in conjunction with the former. Calendars issued 
by the Government of India will progressively give the Indian 
dates in addition to the Gregorian dates. The publication dates 
of the Gazette of India and the opening news broadcasts in 
various languages of All India Radio will be in the Indian date 
in addition to the Gregorian date. There will, however, be no 
deviation from the prevailing custom in the observation of holidays 
on account of the various religious festivals. 

The Calendar Reform Committee was appointed in November 
1953 to examine all the existing calendars which have been followed 
in the country at present and after a scientific study of the 
subject submit proposals for an accurate and uniform calendar for 
the whole of India. The Committee submitted its report in 1955 
and the Government after examining its recommendations decided 
to adopt the new national calendar. 

The following is the length of the different months of the new 
national calendar year : 

Beginning date 
of the month in 


Month No. of days G : 
regorian 
calendar. 
Chaitra 30 March 22 in 


common year 
(31 in a leap year) 


Vaishakha 31 April 21 
Jaishtha 31 May 22 
Ashadha 31 June 22 
Shravana 31 July 23 
Bhadra 31 Aug. 23 
Ashvina 30 Sept. 23 
Kartika 30 Oct. 23 
Margashirsha 30 Nov. 22 
Pausha 30 Dec. 22 
Magha 30 Jan. 21 


Phalguna 30 Feb. 20 
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THE VatpikA SAMSODHANA MANDALA, Poona 

This Institute for Vedic research was founded in 1928 in memory 
of the late Lokamanya B. G. Tilak. It has already completed 
the publication, in five volumes, of a critical edition of Sayana’s 
Commentary on the Rgveda, as the three earlier editions of the work 
viz. two by Max Miller from Oxford and one published at Bombay 
in 1888-89, have long been out of print. The first four volumes 
contain the text and the commentary, and the fifth the indices, 
Other works undertaken and in which considerable progress has 
been made by the Institute are: a new edition of the Taittiriya- 
Samhita with two commentaries; preparation of a work called 
the Srautakosa which will deal with the entire Vedic sacrificial 
rites ; a new edition in two volumes of the principal Upanishads 
together with an exhaustive dictionary of the same containing 
grammatical, etymological, exegetical, religious, mythological and 
philosophical information in order to enable a layman to grasp 
easily the Upanishadic thoughts as also the backgrounds thereof ; 
an edition of the Avesta texts in Devanagari characters, and 
for beginners a Selection from the Avesta with English translation 
and notes; and the preparation of a work called the Ayurvedakosa 
which will give the meanings of Ayurvedic technical terms in 
Sanskrit and Hindi with proper references. In its last report. 
the Institute appeals for funds for its publications, enlarged 
staff, a building of its own, and an uptodate library of books 


on Vedic and Iranian studies. 


INDIAN AND WESTERN Music 

Addressing a Seminar on Music organised by the Sangeet 
Natak Akadami, Shri Justice T. L. Venkatarama Iyer, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of India, said that the principle of 
harmony, if incorporated in the rendering of Indian classical songs, 
might destroy the traditional richness of Indian music as 
orchestra was something totally different from group-singing and 
the principle of harmony in Western music was fundamentally 
different from the principle of melody on which Indian classical 
music was built. ‘The two cannot co-exist”, he said. 

Recalling the past achievements of classical music, Mr. Justice 
Iyer said the concept of raga was something peculiar to the 
Indian system, whether it be Hindustani or Carnatic music. He 
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dealt at some length on the conception of raga and said its 
“evolution must be regarded as the high watermark of excellence 
in the art music of India’. Judged by the standard of the 
classical ragas, Mr. Justic Iyer said, the folk songs must appear 
crude and imperfect. “But it should not be forgotten that it is 
the folk songs that form the foundation of much of our classical 
music”, he said. A critical study of them would show how much 
the ragas owe to folk songs, he pointed out. 

It was his view that there was still ‘a rich field before us 
in the region of unexplored and neglected folk music which, 
apart from its value as an expression of a simpler type of music, 
may be made to yield fresh crop of classical music’. This he 
said, ‘‘appeared to me to be a more natural line of expansion 
than inventing the so-called new ragas, which are mere svaras 
without form or grace”. It was his desire that there should be 
an increassing adoption of the kirtana type of songs in Hindustani 
music. Mr. Justice Iyer attributed the popularity of Carnatic 
music in the South to the adoption of kirtana forms. 


GANDHIAN POLITICs 

Writing in the “Hindusthan Standard”, a correspondent narrates 
the following : 

‘On the eve of one of the national movements launched by 
Gandhiji, a police officer attached to the Intelligence Branch was 
deputed to collect secret information from Gandhiji’s camp. The 
officer was in a fix. He could not disclose his identity and yet 
he would have to get the information. He could go and mix 
with the inmates of the camp. But there was Gandhiji. It was 
absurd to bluff him. His identity would be disclosed. He 
shuddered to think of what would follow if such a thing happened, 
particularly in view of the then public attitude towards the police. 
He thought over the matter and in sheer despair took the most 
unconventional but yet the straightest approach to the problem. 

One day he went to Gandhiji’s camp and sought an 
interview with him. The interview was granted. Approaching 
Gandhiji he disclosed who he was and why he had been detailed 
there. He was given a patient hearing. Gandhiji advised him 
not to tap any other source as he might be misinformed and 
to see him every evening. Gandhiji promised to supply him every 
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bit of news relating to his camp. Pursuant to this direction, the 
officer saw Gandhiji every evening and received from him a typed 
sheet. It contained all details of Gandhiji’s camp-life including 
the subject-matter of his discussions with Congress leaders. The 
officer in turn sent all the information to his headquarters. 
Delhi was surprised when it began to receive such accurate news, 
An investigation immediately followed. A European officer rushed 
to question the officer as to how and from whom the latter was 
getting his information. The officer told him the truth and the 
European officer was nonplussed. The procedure was opposed to 
all political convention hitherto known. But yet it was a fact. 
Such was Gandhiji. His politics was never used to camouflage 
the truth or to dupe anybody. He helped the police officer to 
tide over difficulties even knowing what was his purpose.” 


THE Great DELUGE 

The Biblical story of Noah and the Flood says that the deluge 
submerged all the earth, although such modern sciences as 
ethnology, geology, zoology, botany etc do not support the 
universality of the occurrence, and, at present, many historians 
are of the view that the Biblical story of the Flood is derived 
from that of Sumerian history and legend. The historicity of the 
Sumerian legend was established by the excavations carried out 
around Ur by Sir Leonard Woolley who too came to the 
conciusion that the Deluge was not universal but only local, 
confined to the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates over an 
area of about 300 miles x 100 miles=30,000 sq. miles. The flood 
is supposed to have occurred sometime about 2500 B.C. 

The Flood is referred to in ancient Indian literature as well, 
viz. in the Satapatha-Brahmana, Mahabharata and some of the 
Puranas as an event occurring on Indian soil which led the late 
K. P. Jayaswal and other Indian historians to think that the 
deluge submerged the continuous land from Mesopotamia to 
Rajputana, which however is not tenable. Some Indian historians, 
as would appear from the Presidential address of Dr. N. N. Law, 
the eminent historian, at the last session of the Indian History 
Congress held at Agra in December 1956, seem to think that the 
Deluge of Indian legend though not identical with the Sumerian 
Flood, might have been an independent event by itself, although 
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no date has yet been assigned to it. It may however be 
possible that the Indian legend too was borrowed from the 
Sumerian Flood, just as the Biblical legend was. From the fact 
that the Sumerian legend spread to Egypt as well, we can 
understand its wide range, and remembering that India’s prehistory 
had many links with Mesopotamia, the extension of the legend 
to India is not improbable. 


Deu UNiIversiry CHAIR oF BuppHIsT THOUGHT 
As was announced by the President of India during the 
2500th Buddhist Anniversary celebrations last year, the Delhi 
University has now founded a Professorship of Buddhist Thought, 
and Dr. P. V. Bapat, the well-known scholar, formerly of Poona 
University, has been appointed to the new chair. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

It is reported that excavations carried out by the Asutosh 
Musum of Calcutta University have brought to light the remains 
of an old city dating from the 3rd cent. B.C., which was in 
continuous occupation till about the 12th cent. A.D., situated at 
Chandraketurgarh on the Ganga, about 23 miles south of Calcutta. 
The excavations revealed different strata of habitation, a long 
terracotta pipe line used for underground drainage, a slanting 
pavement probably representing a dockyard of c. 2nd-Ist cents. 
B.C., a brick pavement of c. “Qnd-4th cents. A.D., as also 
black-polished terracotta cups with Hellenistic affinities, highly 
black-glazed pottery characteristic of the Mauryan age, examples 
of rouletted ware of Roman origin, beads of semi-precious stones, 
pre-Christian coins, and a unique makara spout of a_ vessel 
supposed on stylistic grounds to belong to the Ist-2nd cents. 
A.D. A number of rouletted sherds and pottery cups found point 
to brisk maritime contacts with the Graeco-roman world, and the 
excavators think that the site represents the great city of Ganga, 
the port of the land of Gangaridae, i.e. coastal Bengal, mentioned 
in the ‘“Periplus of the Erythrean Sea”, a Greek logbook written 
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in the Ist cent. A.D. by an unknown sailor, as also in the 
writings of the geographer Ptolemy of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

The archaeological wealth of the site are reported to support 
the classical Greek accounts which refer to Gangaridae as a 
political partner of Prasii or Magadha during the rule of the 
imperial Nandas prior to the rise of the Mauryas in the 3rd 
cent. B.C. Finds in the upper strata of the excavations on the 
site brought out silver punch-marked coins, clay seals, pottery, 
and terracotta figurines such as of moulded yaksinis wearing fine 
skirts, heavy girdles and rich jewellery, yaksas, lovers, horse and 
elephant riders, soldiers and foreigners. A long series of mounds 
found on the surface are said to represent rectangular ramparts 
that guarded the city. 


A Reuter’s message from Bahrein (Persian Gulf) states that a 
Danish Archaeological expedition has discovered a seal stone, believed 
to be about 5,000 years old, similar in design to stones of the same 
period found in the Indus Valley and in Mesopotamia, which, the 
Expedition thinks proves the theory that the Sumerian civilization 
originated in the Indus Valley and travelled to Mesopotamia by way 
of Bahrein. More information on the new find would be welcome. 


ICCR News 

Receptions were held for foreign students at the regional 
centres of New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

A reception was held at the Gymkhana Club, New Delhi, to 
welcome the Ruler of Qatar. 

Lectures were held under the Persian section by Shri Shankar 
Das Sekhri on Darashukho’s translation of the Upanishads and 
on the Romance of the Rubayat, and by Miss Nilla Cram Crook 
on the Literature of Kashmir. 

Presentations of books and other gifts were made to libraries, 
educational institutions etc in Czechoslovakia, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Southern Rhodesia, Syria, Tunisia, U.S.A., and West Germany. 

Dr. Mohamed Kamil Hussein, Cultural Counsellor at the Egyptian 
Embassy in New Delhi and a member of the General Committee 
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of the ICCR, has returned to Cairo to resume his work as Professor 
of Medieval History at the University of Cairo. 

The Council has decided to establish a chair for Sanskrit at 
the Buddhist University of Cambodia in Pnom Phen, for which 
an appointment will shortly be made. 

Shri A.K. Chatterji who was teaching in a Delhi College, has 
been appointed as Welfare Officer, Northern region (New Delhi) vice 
Shri N. Krishnaswami, and Shri N. S. Rajagopalan, formerly Principal 
of a College in South India, has been appointed as Welfare Officer, 
Southern region (Madras) vice Shri K. S. Venkataraman. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Buddhadeva, by Rabindranath Tagore, pub. by Santiniketan Press, 
Santiniketan, price Rs. 1/8/-. 

The original Bengali version of this booklet was noticed in the 
Indo-Asian Culture, July 1956. The present English edition contains 
a selection of Tagore’s writings on Buddha, whom Tagore regarded 
as the “greatest man ever born on this earth”, and we are glad they 
will now be available to a wider circle of readers. 


The Cultural Heritage of India, 2nd ed., vol. IV, pub. 1956 by the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, price Rs. 35/-. 

This volume of about 800 pages deals with the Religions of 
India and gives a sketch of the more important sects which one 
finds as living religions or which are the diverse expressions of a 
living Religion in India. The book is divided into six parts. 
Part I deals with the religious sects and cults, and has 23 chapters. 
Part II has 6 chapters on the saints and their teachings. Part III 
consisting of 9 chapters, deals with religion in practice. Part IV 
deals in 6 chapters with the religions and cultures that came from 
outside viz. Zoroastrianism, Christianity, Islam and Sufism. Part V 
deals with 3 modern reform movements, viz. the Brahmo Samaj, 
the Arya Samaj and Theosophy. Part VI discusses Sri Ramakrishna 
and spiritual renaissance. The various chapters are contributed by 
learned scholars who are experts in their respective fields. The 
appendix consists of a useful bibliography and an index. There is 
no doubt that the volume will throw considerable light on the complex 
subject of India’s long history of religious evolution with its 
philosophical background, sectarian tenets, creeds and _ practices, 
adjustments and syntheses. 


14 
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China and Gandhian India, by Dr. Carsun Chang, ed. by Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, pub. 1957 by the Book Co., Calcutta, price Rs. 6/-. 

The author is an eminent philosopher of China, who met 
Rabindranath Tagore when the latter visited Shanghai in 1924. 
During 1949-50 Dr. Chang delivered a series of lectures at different 
Indian universities on the invitation of the Union Ministry of 
Education. The present volume is a revised version of those lectures 
edited by the author’s old friend Dr. Kalidas Nag. The book has two 
preliminary chapters dealing with the historical background of 
philosophical thought in China, followed by seven chapters on the 
philosophies of Confucius, Tao, Mencius the rationalist, Hsun Tze 
the empiricist, Lao Tze with comparative references to the Upanishads, 
Chuang Tze, and Why Confucianism became dominant. Three 
more chapters follow on Buddhism in China and Sino-Indian 
spiritual affinity, Gandhi’s life in the light of Chinese ideals, and 
Gandhi’s work of World Renovation. The author has placed the 
reader under deep obligation by giving within 300 pages an excellent 
summary of the history of thoughts in China and we earnestly 
hope that the book will serve the purpose of a handbook of Chinese 
philosophy viewed from the standpoint of any scholar who knows 
something of Buddhism and modern Gandhism. 


Contemporary Indian Literature, A Symposium, pub. 1957 by the Sahitya 
Akademi, New Delhi, price Rs. 2/8/-. 

This is a collection of essays by different writers which purport 
to be up-to-date surveys of trends in the various regional literatures 
of contemporary India, viz. Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oria, Punjabi, Tamil 
Telegu and Urdu, and there are besides two essays on Sanskrit and 
English as well. Each chapter in the book has been written by a 
well-known writer or critic. The picture that emerges from the 
pages of this symposium is of a literature, living and vital, rooted 
in the soil and freely responsive to fresh impulses and _ influences, 
whether indigenous or foreign. The writers give the background 
of each Indian language, a short accout of the growth of its 
literature and a survey of the present trends. There is a unity of 
outlook as the writers in different languages derive their inspiration 
from a common source and face more or less the same kind of 


experience, emotional and intellectual. 
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An Album of Nandalal Bose, pub. 1956 by the Santiniktan Ashramik 
Sangha, Calcutta, price Rs, 20. 

This large-size album of the work of the doyen of modern 
artists in India, together with a biographical sketch, contains 30 
small-size reproductions in black and white and 29 full-size plates 
in polychrome. The appendix gives descriptive details regarding 
the plates. Those familiar with Dr. Bose’s work will find many 
of his well-known drawings and paintings beautifully represented 
in this collection, but there are also some that are not so _ well- 
known. To lovers and students of the modern art of India, the 
album will be a valuable acquisition, 


Introduction to Indian Art, by Ananda Coomaraswamy, ed. by 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, pub. 1956 by the Theosophical publishing 
House, Adyar (Madras). 

The author is well-known as one of the most well-informed 
and diseorning critics of Indian art, and the earlier edition of this 
work appeared nearly twenty-five years ago. It is now enlarged 
by the addition of three chapters viz. on Indo-Sumerian, Dravidian 
and Aryan, and Mughal Painting from the pen of the author 
himself, and of three other essays written by the editor on Architecture 
under Muslim Rule, Sikh Painting, and Modern Indian Painting. 
The work is thus made richer and fuller, and the flaws of the 
earlier edition removed. The text, very readable, is well illustrated with 
line-drawings and plates of a good number of representative specimens 
of Indian art, and is thus perhaps the best little summary of India’s 
artistic achievements and the most suitable as a text-book for students. 


Buddhist Remains in India, ed. by Dr. A. C. Sen, pub. 1956 by the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, price Rs 3/-. 

This small volume has been compiled under the auspices of the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, with a view to help those 
who would like to visit the famous Buddhist remains in India. The 
recent celebration of the 2500th anniversary of Buddha’s Mahapari- 
nirvana highlighted the need for a brochure like this. The Council, 
the contributors as well as the editor are to be sincerely congratulated 
for this very useful publication which gives all preliminary information 
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(including several maps) needed by average tourists, Indian and foreign, 
in making a first-hand acquaintance with the Buddhist remains in 
places like Lumbini, Bodh-Gaya, Sarnath, Kusinagara, Rajagriha, 
Nalanda, Taxila, Sanchi, Ajanta, Ellora and Amaravati etc, which are 
very well-known in the history of Buddhism. Yet this work is not a 
publication of the ordinary tourist guide type. The small number of 
specialists (some of them very distinguished) contributing to this volume 
has imparted to it a value which one rarely meets with in a book of 
this class. Meant for ordinary readers and written in a lucid and 
interesting style, this work, in spite of its popular veneer has 
sustained throughout a definitely scholarly tone in the shape of 
anthentic informations served out in a remarkably concise form. 
A small number of well-chosen illustrations very neatly produced 
has also greatly added to the value of this volume. It may be 
confidently hoped that it will not only be welcome to a large number 
of tourists for whom it has been primarily meant, but it will also prove 
attractive to general readers who will find in one single small volume 
all the essential informations about the important Buddhist remains 
in India—their significance, history, cultural value and other relevant 
matters, described in a very fascinating manner. The reviewer has 
genuine pleasure to feel that this work has removed a want which 
existed so long but was not detected till its actual removal in a highly 


befitting manner. 
Manomohan Ghosh 


Die Christosophie Rudolf Steiners, by Klaus von Stieglitz pub. 1955 by 
Luther-Verlag, Witten-Ruhr, price DM 12. 80. 

The author is a famous German scholar who made valuable 
research work on the influence of Indian spirituality on the writings 
of Rudolf Steiner. Steiner’s philosophy was greatly influenced by 
the Indian way of thought and his theosophical teaching tries to 
build a spiritual bridge between the Orient and the Occident. In 
this way he also sees Christ more through Indian than through 
Western eyes. There is no doubt that the emphasis which Steiner 
lays on spiritual forces is right and can save mankind. Klaus 
von Stieglitz’s book starts with a discussion on these questions from 
the Protestant point of view and is perhaps the best contribution 
to the history of anthroposophy from an outsider. 


W. Leifer 
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Prehistoric India and Ancient Egypt, by Sudhansu Kumar Ray, pub. 
1956 by the Cambridge Book and Stationery Store, New Delhi, 
price Rs. 5/-. 

This booklet seeks to deal with the artistic linguistic and political 
relations between the two lands as said to be revealed by traditional 
Bengali documents, and it opens up an interesting field of investiga- 
tion. The materials used by thc author as clues in this connection 
are furnished by the folk art motifs and expressions collected by him 
and now preserved in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University. More labour in this field will make valuable additions 
to our knowledge of the subject. 


Glimpses of medieval Indian Culture, by Dr. Yusuf Husain, pub. 1957 
by Asia Publishing House, Bombay, price Rs. 7-14. 

The author of this book is Professor of History in the 
Osmania University, Hyderabad. It deals with the following 
topics, viz. Islam and the Cult of Bhakti; Sufism in India; the 
Educational System; the Origin and Growth of the Urdu 
Language; and, Social and Economic conditions. The style of 
the author is very readable and his treatment lucid and compact. 
The chapters are a collection of extension lectures delivered at 
the University of Madras, in which an attempt has been made, 
no doubt quite successfully, to present the significant features of 
the process of social change and adjustment brought about in 
medieval India as a result of Islam’s impact on Indian life and 
thought, and stress laid on the interplay of forces which helped 
the growth of an integrated culture. The author has further 
attempted to put in high relief those social processes which are 
of general interest even today and which were mainly responsible 
for ushering in a new outlook in the realms of intellect, 
emotion and culture in medieval Indian history. We are confident 
the book will be read with interest and profit by many. 


Jaina Psychology, by Dr. Mohan Lal Mehta, pub. 1956 by Sohanlal 
Jainadharma Pracharak Samiti, Amritsar, price Rs. 8/-. 

In the extensive realm of the philosophical speculation of 
the Jainas, the richest and the most interesting theme perhaps is 
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Psychology, which the present book deals with under the following 
heads, viz. Karma, the Basis of Jaina Psychology ; Consciousness 
and Cognition ; Sensory and Mental Comprehension ; Extrasensory 
Perception ; Sense-feeling and Emotion; Activity and its control ; 
and Transmigration. The author’s starting point is the Karma- 
conception of the Jainas, on which, in his view, the Jaina thinkers 
developed their psychological investigations—“Since the whole of 
our life-structure is based upon the working of karma, it is 
natural to seek the analysis and explanation of all our intellectual 
and motor activities through the assistance of Karma”—which 
means that every activity, mental or physical, produces besides ». 
its perceptible consequences, also an imperceptible effect called 
karma. We hope this book will be of help tu students of Indian 

thought in general and of psychology in particular. 


The Commentary on ‘‘Formless Gatha”’, by Rev. Yung Hsi, trans by 
Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang, pub. 1956 by the Indo-Chinese Literature 
Publications, Allahabad. 

This is an English translation of the text and commentary of ith 
an important section in the chapter on Praja (Wisdom), one of 
the ten chapters of the Fa Pao Tan Ching, a book of the Chan 
(Dhyana, or Meditation) School of Chinese Buddhism. The original 
chinese text consists of sixty sentences of five words each. 


India’s Ancient Literature, by Dr. Kewal Motwani, pub. 1956 by 
Ganesh & Co., Madras, price Re. 1/-. 

This booklet purports to be an _ introductory survey only 
of a vast field. The essays are therefore very concise and “s 
limit themselves to the basic features of each theme, the 
Vedas, Upanishads, Gita, Epics, Puranas and Tantra Smrti, and 
Yoga. 
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Sri Samkaracharya and his Mission, by S. Srikantaya, pub. 1956 by © 
the Mythic Society, Bangalore, price Rs. 2-8. 
This book deals in brief with the traditional life of the great ] 
wee 


Advaita philosopher and his principal achievements. 
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Suvarnabhimi-mem Kalakacarya, (in Hindi), by Dr. Umakanta Shah, 
pub. 1956 by the Jaina Samskrti SamSodhana Mandala, Banaras, 
price Re. I/-. 

This book attempts to show that the Jaina teachers and Jaina 
teaching travelled out of India, and that the teacher Kalaka spent 
many years in the South-East Asian lands of Burma, Malayan 
Peninsala, Sumatra and even Annam. As there are several teachers 
of the name of Kalaka known in Jaina literature, the author tries 
to fix the identity and thc time of the sojourner to the South-East. 


JOURNALS 


Novy Orient, a cultural and political monthly pub. by thc Oriental 
Institute, Prague, Oct. 1956 No. 

This no. of this illustrated Journal contains some interesting 
articles on India, China and some other East Asian Countries. The 
leading article ‘‘Russia and India” is a translation of the last chapter 
of the book “Soviet Russia” by Jawaharlal Nehru. Other articles 
include a text with translation and music of India’s National Anthem, 
Jana-gana-mana-adhinayaka; archaeological discoveries at Rupar 
(Punjab) ; translation of two poems of Tagore; a translation from 
Tamil, etc. It is pleasing to think that a learned society like the 
Prague Oriental Institute should publish a popular Journal of this’ 
type for fostering Czechoslovakia’s closer relations with the New 
Orient. 


Nirafjana (in Bengali), vol. I, no. 1, pub. by the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India, Calcutta. 

We welcome this new monthly which contains some interesting 
features on Buddhism from the pen of several prominent persons. 


Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual, No. 14, August 1956, pub. by Sri 
Aurobindo Pathamandir, Calcutta. 

Issued on the occasion of the 34th Birthday anniversary of Sri 
Aurobindo, this publication contains some interesting papers, such 
as Mother’s Talks; two poems and an essay by Sri Aurobindo, and 
some other articles. Prof. S. K. Maitra writes on Sri Aurobindo 
and the message of the Buddha. 
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Notes and News, a quarterly, vol. 1, No. 4, April 1957, pub. by the 

Ind. Institute of World Culture, Bangalore. ; 
This small publication devoted to topics of international cultural 

interest will be a welcome addition to the list of Indian periodicals. 


RECEIVED 


Nature Cure, by Dr. J. M. Jussawalla, pub. 1956 by Ind. Institute of 
Culture, Bangalore, price Re. 1/-. 


Recent Developments in Maternity and Child Welfare Services in India, 
by Dr. Saryu Bhatia, pub. by Ind. Institute of Culture, Bangalore. 








